ily 


Established 1878. 


f unite in a larger fel- 

lowship and co-opera- 
tion, such existing societies 
and liberal elements as 
are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undog- 
matic religion; to fos- 
ter and encourage the 
organization of non -sec- 
tarian churches and kin- 
dred societies on the 
basis of absolute men- 
tal liberty; to secure a 
closer and more helpful association of all these in the 
thought and work of the world under the great law and life 
of love; to develop the church of humanity, democratic in 
organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at the develop- 
ment of pure and high character, hospitable to all forms of 
thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and experiences 
of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light and 
the higher developments of the future,—From Aritcles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal Reli- 
gious Societies. 
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Tears may be ours, but proud, for those who 
win 
Death's royal purple in the foeman’s lines; 
Peace, too, brings tears; and, mid the battlé-din 
Lhe wiser ear some text of God divines, 
for the sheathed blade may rust with darker sin, 
—Lowell, 


Decoration Day, always a tender and 
beautiful occasion, is rendered doubly so 
inChicago this year by the dedication of 
the Confederate monument erected over the 
bones of six thousand unmarked graves 
where rest the Southern soldiers who died 
in Chicago, prisoners of war in Camp Doug- 
lass. They too wrought for freedom and 
Unity, They lent themselvesin ways they 


knew not tothe ‘vast soul that o’er them 
Planned.” 
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WeEtTRusTthat by the time the Congress 
gathers next week, the timid apprehension 
that it forebodes evil to any truly liberal 
cause, will have given way to the larger 
thought that every way over which earnest- 
ness and good will travel is not only a good 
way but a needed way. Let all the methods 
be used and then results will be meager 


enough. 
_—!>-. 


Tue exchange between the pastor of All 
Souls Church,Chicago, and the pastor of the 
Congregational Church of Appleton, Wis- 
consin, alluded toin a recent number of 
this paper, took place as announced, and no 
violence was done at either end of the line, 
but twocongregations rejoiced in the feel- 
ing thatthe kingdom of love and good will 
was a little nearer than ever before. 

> 

A MINISTERIAL brother has been brought 
to the ‘‘anxious seat’’ by reading the little 
tract entitled ‘‘Tobacco the Second Intoxi- 
cant,’’ issued from this office. He writes, 
‘‘T have smoked more or less the last three 
years. I found comfort in it to commence 
with, especially after hard mental labor, but 
the admirable, courageous lecture on ‘‘To- 
bacco” opened my eyes to a great danger. 
I had thought of it before, but never realized 
itin its true light until reading the little 
book. It goes without the saying, I am 
done with that terrible tyrant. I shall battle 
it down without medicine.” 

—~+ + 

A Lot of small boys played ball on a lawn. 
They tore up the sod and stepped on the 
flower beds, and they shouted and madea 
nuisance of themselves; but the owner kept 
on with his afternoon nap. Thenthey fought 
and threw bricks at each other and they 
broke windows and still the owner slept. 
Then some of them broke in and stole every- 
thing in sight and still the householder 
peacefully snored. It seemed as if that por- 
tion of the universe were made for these 
hoodlums, After a while the owner rushed 
to the door and they, every one, escaped and 
a new crowd with slightly better manners 
came and played and fought on the lawn. 
But in all this playing and fighting and steal- 
ing where did the owner come in? Does 
this remind us of practical politics? 

—~+ +e 

Notices ofthe appointment of delegates 
to the American Congress of Liberal Relli- 
gious Societies have already been received 
from the New Jersey and [Illinois State con- 
ferences; the Missouri Valley, the Middle 
States and Canada and the Minnesota Uni- 
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tarian conferences; the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis; Unity Church, Hum- 
boldt, Ia.; Church of Good Will, Streator, 
Ill.; the Non-Sectarian Church, St. Louis; 
Stewart Avenue Universalist Church, Chi- 
cago; Peoples Church, Chicago; Peoples 
Church, Aurora, IIl.; All Souls Church, 
Janesville, Ill.; Peoples Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Zion Congregation, Chicago, 
and All Souls Church, Chicago. Greetings 
and resolutions of sympathy have been re- 
ceived from various other conferences and 
societies. The tendency to unite, to trust 
one another, to subordinate names to move- 
ments, the letter to the spirit, is manifested 
on all sides and by many parties. 
—~<+ + 

THERE are many sages of old who have 
taught that it is better to suffer wrong than 
to do wrong, but it has remained for our 
Anglo-Saxon race to consistently push the 
necessary corollary, that it is better yet to 
resist being wronged. The noble army of 
non-resistant martyrs would have died in 
vain were their work unaided by the more 
serviceable army of strenuous objectors, It 
requires daily courage and inexhaustible 
stamina to fight, to object, to ‘‘kick” for 
rightand rights. The professional litigant, 
the cantankerous and the dissatisfied, are 
often belabored withabuse. Certainly they 
do not pad the easy chairs of life. But the 
old straight-backed, hard-bottomed relics of 
the Mayflower are typical of the forcethat is 
evolving human rights. May the grave of 
the ‘‘kicker’’ be kept as green as that of the 


martyr. 
—~—+-?r 


THE retirement of the Women’s Western 
Unitarian Conference from active work, 
leaves unprovided for one of the most potent, 
suggestive and economic of the propaganda 
of liberalideas that has been developed with- 
in the last twenty years, vzz., the Post Office 
Mission. It may be called an invention of 
the west. It was perfected and carried to its 
greatest efficiency under the auspices ofthe 
above organization. Last year, through the 
secretary of the Conference, the work had 
reached a higher grade of efficiency and 
wider influence than ever before. Who will 
take this work up? The method is the one 
most available and by common consent most 
commended by all the friends of the Ameri- 
can Congress. Here is a practical point 
worthy of deliberation. Perhaps the Pub- 
lication Committee will show the way by 
which this Post Office Missionary, this one- 
cent preacher, can be used more effectively 
than ever before. 
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The Uncompleted Task. 


A DECORATION DAY THOUGHT, 


What a great triumph for humanity was 
that when Abraham Lincoln, stayed by the 
bayonets of three quarters of a million of 
volunteers, wrote the words and signed the 
name that wiped the accursed institution of 
slavery—the inheritance of barbaric man, 
the survival of the brute in human govern. 
ments—from off the statute books of the 
United States. And now the sun shines upon 
the flag of no nation that will throw its pro- 
tecting folds around the whip of the slave 
driver, or lift its arms to shield an auction 
block where human souls are to be sold by 
sanction of law. By whatever dire road the 
great result was reached, it was a road that 
led to greater benediction to the slave-holder 
than tothe slave. Werejoice in the meas- 
ure of freedom that has come to the dark 
skinned race, but had we moral insight 
enough we would rejoice still more in that 
greater measure of freedom that has come 
to their white fellow sufferers. They, too, 
were bound in a bondage they could not 
shake off, victims of a system they could not 
unmake and which they could not undo. 
Tell the purchase price of the great manu- 
mission to its fullest, count the million 
graves, tell the unnamed anxieties that 
pierced the homes from Maine to Florida; 
foot up the money columns; show the frayed 
edges of the torn social fabric not yet fully 
healed,—we still see that it was a cheap pur- 
chase, a splendid investment, a glorious es- 
cape. 

Nay, indeed, let us not deceive ourselves. 
The purchase price was not adequate, the 
awfulstory of four years’ war, the uncounted 
graves, the burdened pension rolls of our 
government, the sad dreariness at the heart 
of life still in so many southern homes, 
represent in their totality too slight an 
amends for the wrongs of slavery, too cheap 
a price to pay for real manumission. They 
started the work which is still uncompleted. 
Witness the ever-increasing roll of mob 
violence in the south. We know the dire 
provocations of our southern fellow-citizens 
and can be patient with these out-croppings 
of violence in that territory where the evi- 
dences of violence still confront them every- 
where. The patient army who sleep in the 
unmarked graves of southern battlefields, 
expected this. In their names we can wait 
for the educational renovation of time. But 
when we see the foul spirit of caste, pre- 
judice and race antipathy working its way up 
through the indolent, upholstered life of in- 
dulgent men and women here in the north, 
thirty years after the war,—years filled with 
the triumph of the colored race, triumphs 
which have dotted the south with colleges 

and schools for colored people; years in which 
the record of the Howard University, the 

Hampton, Tuskegee, Atlanta, Huntsville, 

Holly Springs, Knoxville, Nashville and a 

score of other colleges, normal and manual. 
training schools, have proven the possibilli- 
ties of the African race on the lines of cul- 
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ture, intelligence and character. At the 
end of these thirty years, we find the oldim- 
becility of the slave holder, the pardon- 
able blindness of those inheritors of an 
ignorant and a vicious past, revealing them- 
selves again in our midst. We see them 
growing with the malignant vigor of a can- 
cer on sound flesh in would-be polite circles 
of Chicago and elsewhere. The race is not 
yet ransomed, the fell system not yet ex- 
punged. And instead of celebrating a work 
accomplished, from the battle fields of Vicks- 
burg, Chattanooga and the Wilderness 
comes the cry of our fallen soldiers: ‘‘Com- 
plete the work which we began. Vindicate 
the equal rights of all men who prove them- 
selves by inward merit equal to the rights, 
regardless of skin or creed or race or birth.” 

There is somewhere a line between the 
dull and the brilliant, the intelligent and the 
stupid, the noble and the ignoble, the 
competent and the incompetent, the refined 
and the coarse; but I know not where that 
line is to be drawn. There is any amount of 
coarseness, vulgarity, stupidity and crime on 
the white side of this line, and there is a cer- 
tain amount of gentleness, refinement, men- 
tal ability, acquired culture and character on 
the color side. The triumph of the war 
is thwarted; the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion is shorn of its ultimate intention; we 
have robbed our fellow-citizens of the south, 
the partially emancipated white man and 
woman of the old slave states,—when we 
cease to work forthe free play of those forces 
in alllines and in all times, so that every 
soul will go for what it is worth by thedivine 
law that gives to spirit as to matter a spe- 
cific gravity of its own. 

The old cry used to be ‘‘for the sake of 
the Union’’, ‘‘the Union must be saved’”’; 
hence race prejudice and negro slavery must 
not be tampered with. Now that the 
‘‘Union” is out of the case, the cry is 
‘‘society’’; there is a ‘‘social fabric’’ to be 
guarded, and color lines, color prejudices, 
color sanctities must obtain on society levels. 
Who cares for the preservation of ‘‘society”’ 
that rests on injustice? Whose safety de- 
pends upon the perpetuation of a silly pre- 
judice? Vulgarity will out though it be 
clothed with silk and diamonds, and refine- 
ment will reveal itself though it be draped 
in calico and wear a tawny skin. Let us be 
silent about southern cruelty until northern 
snobbishness is shamed. The day is coming 
when these distinctions will no longer div- 
ide the great heart of humanity. Creeds 
and nationalities, races and the silly distinc- 
tions of wealth, must pass away. The time 
is coming when worth, inward worth, merit 
—merit of soul, life, heart-life, thought-life, 
God-life—will be respected, coveted, wel- 
comed, fellowshipped wherever found, by 
all who partake of these qualities. Both 
blue and gray wrought for a providence 
diviner than they understood, contributed 
to the solution of a problem more funda- 
mental than they realized. The work is not 
done. The task is a large one and but little 
has yet been accomplished. We will not be 
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discouraged, but bear on, work on, fight op 

love on and love ever. 

Reports From an Experimental Stg. 
tion in Sociology. 


‘‘Hull-House Maps and Papers’’* is one 
a series of books on economics and POlitics 
edited by Prof. Ely, of the Wisconsin Upj. 
versity. It is a book that is a growth oj 
the Hull House experience. It consists of 
ten different papers written by those wh, 
have been more or less directly connecteq 
with the Hull House. These papers more 
or less directly interpret the maps which 
constitute the attraction and unique features 
ofthe book. The human mind at its best j. 
a weak organ. It is hard to hold in the jp. 
agination complex facts without the help of 
the eye. These colored maps bring home 
some truths more forcibly than volumes of 
reading or even weeks of unsystematic and 
unscientific: sight-seeing in this territory, 
even though it be done with the fervor of g 
slumming evangelist. They represent a tract 
of territory, one mile long and one third of g 
mile wide, reaching from Halsted Street op 
the west to State Street on the east: from 
Polk Street on the north to Twelfth Street on 
the south. The uncolored portion of the 
map represents the territory occupied by 
machine shops, factories, railways and their 
attendant buildings, docks, etc. The colored 
portion represents the habitable parts, 
These parts take in on the west side of the 
river perhaps the poorest sections of ourcity; 
and on the east of the river, the wickedest. 
In this one third of a square mile we can put 
our fingers upon the center of wretchedness, 
the center of poverty, to the west of the river; 
and on the eastofthe river wecould do the 
same thing for the center ofcrime. At one end 
of our mile we are among the most miserable, 
so far as external conditions make misery. 
At the other end of the mile we are among 
the most dangerous, so faras open degrada. 
tion and debauchery make danger. 

These charts are based upon the labors of a 
commission appointed by Congress in 1893, 
to make a ‘‘special investigation of the slums 
of great cities.’’ Four government employees 
worked from the 6th of April to the 15th of 
July, 1893, in gathering the material of which 
these charts make an inadequate exhibit. 
They entered every tenement and room it 
the district and took down on the ground the 
answers to a carefully prepared list of ques 
tions, duly printed in convenient blank form. 
These schedules were carefully copied by 4t- 
tendants at the Hull House before they wert 
forwarded to Washington. From these 
copies the charts were prepared. 

If we turn to the articles in this book 
which throw light upon these maps, we shall 
find how these alleys reek in filth and the 
tenements are festering in disease. 

Think of sixty men sleeping every night? 
one basement room on Ewing street, as ¥ 
the case when this schedule was made 
Read of the absolute horrors of the sweatiné: 


*T, Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
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shop and realize that every man and woman 
‘s literally clothed in iniquity, for there is 
not a garment we wear but what is poisoned, 
morally and physically, by the inhuman. 
‘ties and the indecencies of the sewing in- 
justry. The inspector reports finding in one 
place nine fine tan-colored capes trimmed 
with écru lace, on a bed in a bed-room 
where the tenth was in process of stitching 
on the machine, with vermin visible on the 
elegant cloaks which in due time were to 
grace the lady of the boulevard. This pa- 
eron the sweat-shop estimates that there 
are nearly thirty thousand people engaged 
‘n the garment trade in Chicago; that owing 
to the under-cutting of these poor ignorant 
toilers it is impossible to keep up shop 
work or a living standard of wages. Wages 
are steadily falling. Manufacturers do not 
know or do not care how their goods 
are made, and the inspectors under the re- 
cent law find it hard to get any of the abuses 
under control. Over a thousand of these 
shops have been inspected; eight hundred 
have been licensed; there have been many 
prosecutions for the employment of children 
under fourteen, Men are found old at thirty- 
four from too continuous work at the sewing 
machine, while women and children are 
poisoned by bad airandawfulhours. A mil- 
lionaire philanthropist at the head of one of 
the largest clothing houses in the world, 
when asked why he did not superintend the 
manufacture of his own goods and furnish 
steam power and thus reduce the victims of 
over-work, replied: ‘‘So far we have found 
leg power and the sweater cheaper.’’ The 
needle, the easiest resource of the poor, is 
the last instrument to be brought under the 
control of legitimate industry, fitting wages 
and just arrangement, 


Passing on to the chapter on the wage- 
earning children, we find them again hud- 
dled in awful conditions, working unreason- 
able hours in the poisonous atmosphere of 
candy factories, box factories, can-making 
factories, cutlery and stamping places, where 
the young bodies are soon tortured out of 
shape; eyes, ears, lungs hopelessly impaired; 
employers resorting to every means of avoid- 
ing responsibility for the mutilated fingers 
of the little children caught in running 
dangerous machinery. The only justifica- 
tion for using child labor in most cases is 


that they can hire them cheaper and thus” 


meet the competitions of trade more success- 
fully. 


But this is not a black book, A careful 
Study of it leads not to despondency but to 
hope. It shows at least, that the causes of 
this wretchedness are discoverable and the 
remedy is within reach, The three studies 
of nationality in this book, v/z,,on the Jewish 
Ghetto, the Bohemian and the Italian colo- 
nies, are full of hopefulness, 


The grimmest revelation of the book is. 


found in Miss Lathrop’s study of the Cook 
County charities, the awful ‘‘enforced clean- 
liness of Dunning.” She tells us that this 


is the ‘‘age of institutional tidiness;” but 


when we learn that the nurses in this infirm- 
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ary, the attendants upon the poor houses 
of Cook County, are appointed not by fitness 
but by political ‘‘pulls,’’ we realize where 
the true menace of our city lies. 

The sage of the Hull House is Jane Ad.- 
dams; all things considered, I believe she 
carries the sanest head among the students 
of sociology found today in America, men 
orwomen. By the only legitimate methods 
of study in this department, v7z., by prac- 
tical contact, personal observation and ex- 
perimental knowledge, she has made herself 
too valuable for the position she occupies. 
If Chicago but knew her value it would 
hasten to cancel her commission as street 
inspector, and give it to some other woman 
who has a good nose and is good at scolding, 
and give to Jane Addams a chair of Sociology 
in the People’s University somewhere, where 
she would become a teacher of teachers, a 
trainer of ministers, and an organizer of 
schocls on these lines. Her paper on ‘‘The 
Settlement as a Factor in the Labor Move- 
ment” is a short one, but it is the wisest 
paper in the book, full of quotable sayings. 
We will have a further word on the general 
lesson which this book as a whole enforces, 

—— o> ae 


Definitions of Keligions. 


Div (to shine), of the root dva (bright), 
is thousands of years older than the oldest 
Veda. 

Herakleitos, 600 B. c., defined religion to 
be ‘‘a sacred disease.’”’ 

Feuerbach calls it ‘‘*the work of a sick 
heart.”’ 

Kant made religion to be morality. 

Fichte defined it to be knowledge. 

Buddha to be ‘‘knowledge of the right 
way.”’ 

Schleiermacher says religion is depend- 
ence. 

Jesus says the truth shall make you free, 

Hegel adopts the definition as freedom. 

Comte says religion is self-culture. 

Max Miller, that it is apprehension of the 
Infinite in a way to affect character. 

Dean Burgon declares religion to be that 
which comesto us as a complete revelation 
not admitting of change or progress. 

This excludes cult and imposes creed. 
Kant affirms that cult is superstition. 

Religion is affirmed by Plutarch to be ‘‘a 
universal phenomenon of humanity.’’ ‘‘A 
spontaneity of human nature,’’ is a more 
modern addendum. 

‘‘This is the peculiarity of man,” says 
Voltaire, ‘‘that heis a religious animal.” 

Cicero derives religion from re/ego, to de- 
vote; instead of re/igo, to bind together. 
This makes religion an individual affair, and 
overlooks its eminently social aspect. 

Herbert Spencer derives all religion from 
ancestor worship, which emphasizes the 
altruistic side, or care for others rather than 
of self. His definition makes its source a 
causal power, of which the nature remains 
ever inconceivable, and to which no limits 
in time and space can be imagined. 


Abbott defines religion as ‘‘the life of God 


in the soul of man.’’ | 
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Arnold makes it to be the consciousness 
of a power outside ourselves making for 
righteousness. 

Tiele considers retigion as the relation be- 
tween man and supernatural beings in whom 
he believes. , 

Dr. Momerie defines religion as “devotion 
to goodness.’’ 

“Science,’’ says another, ‘‘is the religion 
of the known; religion the science of the un- 
known.”’ 

Other definitions have been: ‘‘Pursuit of 
ideals’; ‘‘The worship of what we fear, in- 
volving propitiation.’’ 

Socrates said it was our way of doing 
business with the gods; giving sacrifices and 
expecting an egivalent. 

These definitions, it is clear, take religion 
from different angles of vision. Some of them 
take into consideration the cult and others 
the creed. Some consider the external 
ceremony, others the internal motive. Our 
Own conviction is that when we have traced 
religion back to its sources we shall find it to 
be a function of all intelligence; in other 
words, to be a function of the universe. We 
have slowly closed in on the fact that the uni- 
verse is One; and that God is the moral life 
of the universe—the eternal Purpose that 
wills for rightness. We may go on one step 
further, and say that in that eternal God. 
righteousness is the bond that binds together 
all that can know and suffer. If so, religion 
begins with God, and ends with man. It is 
the seeking of the Father toward his children; 
itis the response of the children. So it be- 
comes the re-digo, the bond that binds to- 
gether the intelligences of Universal Nature. 

E. P, P. 


Old and Hew. 


Star Dust Revealed by a Sunbeam. 


“The sharing of the life of the poor is essential to the 
understanding and bettering of that life.’’ 

“The power to combine is the distinguishing discovery 
of our time.” 

‘‘The needle has ever been the refuge of the unskilled 
woman.”’ 

‘‘The moral enterprise of each man is now attested by 
hisattitude towards the industrial problem.”’ 

‘‘Life itself teaches us nothing more inevitable than that 
right and wrong are most confessedly mixed; that the 
blackest wrong is by our side and within our own motive; 
that right does not dazzle our eyes with its radiant shin- 
ing but has to be found by exerting patience, discrimina- 
tion and impartiality.’’ 

‘‘The mother who sews on a gross of buttons for seven 
cents in order to buy a blue ribbon with which to tie up 
her little daughter’s hair, commits, unwittingly, a crime 
against her fellow workers.”’ 

‘‘The maternal instinct is woman’s most holy attribute; 
but if she enters the industrial life she must supplement 
her family conscience bya social and an industrial con- 
science, she must widen her family affections to embrace 
the children of the community.”’ 

‘‘Trades-Unionism, in spite of the many pits into which 


it has fallen, has the ring of altruism about it.”’ 

‘‘Working people are being forced into a social demo- 
cracy by the pressure of the situation,”’ 

‘*Js it not true that our knotty theological difficulties as 
matters for prolonged discussion are laid aside?’’— Jane 
Addams in ‘‘Hull-House Maps and Papers.”’ 


An old Scotch lady, who had no relish for modern 
church music, was expressing her dislike to the singing of an 
anthem in her own church, one day, when a neighbor 
said: ‘*Why, that is a very oldanthem! David sang that 
anthem to Saul.’’ To this the old lady replied: ‘‘Weel, 
weel! I noo forthe first time understan’ why Saul threw 
his javelin at David when the lad sang for him.’’ 
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The Liberal Congress, 


Hospitable to Ali Forms of Thought: Everyone Responsible 
Jor His Own. 


That June May Bide. 


No matterthough December skies 
Hang low o’erhead; 

No matter though the red rose dies 
And birds have fled; 

If thou to Charity ope wide 
Thy bosom door, 

Then June will come with her, and bide 
Forevermore, 

—VIRGINIA BIOREN HARRISON, in S. S. Zimes, 


— a> © <i 


About Dean Swift. 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD 
AUTHOR OF ‘ONE Day,”’ ‘*FORBES OF HARVARD,”’ 
‘‘LITTLE JOURNEYS,” ETC. 


“Of writing books about Dean Swift there 
is no end,’’ quoth Mr. Biddell. The reason 
is plain: of no other prominent writer who 
has lived during the past two hundred years 
do we know so much. His life lies open to 
usin many books. Boswell did not write 
his biography, but Johnson did. Then fol- 
lowed whole schools of little fishes, some of 
whom wrote like whales, But among the 
works of genuine worth and merit with 
Swift for a subject, we have Sir Walter 
Scott’s nineteen volumes, and lives by 
Craik, Mitford, Forster, Collins and Leslie 
Stephen. 

The positive elements in Swift’s character 
make him a most interesting subject to men 
and women whoare yet on earth, for he was 
essentially of the earth, earthy, And until 
weare shown that the earth is wholly bad, 
we shall find much to amuse, much to in- 
struct, much to admire, aye, much to pity 
in the life of Jonathan Swift. 

His father married whentwenty. His in- 
come matched his years—it was just twenty 
pounds perannum. His wife was a young 
girl, bright, animated, intelligent. 

In a few short months this girl carried in 
her arms a baby. This baby was wrapped 
in atattered shawl and cried piteously from 
hunger, forthe mother had not enough to 
eat. She wascold andsick and in disgrace. 
Her husband, too, wasill andsorely in debt. 
It was mid-winter. 

When spring came and the flowers blos- 
somed and the birds mated and warm 
breezes came whispering softly from the 
south, andall the earth was glad, the hus- 
band of thischild-wife was in his grave, and 
shewas alone. Alone? No: she carried in 
her tired arms the hungry babe, and beneath 
her heart she felt the faint flutter of another 
life. 

But to be in trouble and in Ireland is not 
so bad after all; for the Irish people have 
great and tender hearts, and even if they 
have not much to bestowin a material way, 
they can give sympathy, and they do. 

So the girl was cared for by kind kindred, 
and on Nov. 3oth, 1667, at No. 7 Hoey’s 
Court, Dublin, the second baby was born. 

Only alittle way from Hoey’s Court is 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Onthat November 
day, as the tones from the changing chimes 
fell on the weary senses of the young mother 
there in her darkened room, little did she 
think thatthe puny bantling which she held 
to her breast would yetbe the dean of the 
great church whose bells she heard; and 
how could she anticipate a whisper coming 
to her from the far-off future, ‘‘Of writing 
books about your babe there is no end.”’ 
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II. 

The man-child was given to an old woman 
to care for, and he had the ability even then, 
it seems, to win affection. The foster-mother 
loved him and she stole him away, carrying 
him off to England. 

Charity ministered to his needs; charity 
gave him his education, 

When Swift was twenty-one years old he 
went to see his mother. Her means were 
scanty to the point of hardship, but so 
buoyant was her mind that she used to de- 
clare that she was both richand happy—and 
being happy she wascertainly rich. She 
was a rare woman. Her spirit was inde- 
pendent, her mind cultivated, her manner 
gentle and refined, andshe was endowed 
with a keen sense of humor. 

From her the son derived those qualities 
that have made him famous. No man is 
greater than his mother: but the sons of 
brave women do not always make brave 
men. In one quality Swiftwas lamentably 
inferior to his mother—he did not have her 
capacity for happiness. He had wit; she 
had humor. 

We haveseen how Swift’s father sickened 
and died. The world was too severe for 
him, its buffets too abrupt, its burden too 
heavy, and he gave up the fight before the 
battle had really begun. This lack of courage 
and extreme sensitiveness are seen in the 
son. But so peculiar, complex and wonder- 
ful isthis web of life, that our very blunders, 
weaknesses and mistakes are woven in and 
make the fabric stronger. If Swift had 
possessed only his mother’s merits without 
his father’s faults, he would never have 
shaken the world with laughter, and we 
should never have heard of him. 

In her lowliness and simplicity the mother 
of Swift was content. She did her work in 
her own littleway. Shesmiled at folly, and 
each day she thanked Heaven that her lot 
was no worse: not soherson. He brooded 
in sullen silence; he cursed fate for making 
him a dependent, and even in his youth he 
scorned those who benefited him. This was 
a very, human proceeding. 

Many hate, but few have a fine capacity 
for scorn. Their hate is so vehement that 
when hurled it falls short. Swift’s scorn 
was a beautifully winged arrow, with a 
poisoned tip. Some who were struck did 
not at the time knowit. 

His misanthropy defeated his purpose, 
thwarted his ambition, ruined his aims and 
—made his name illustrious. 

Swift wished for churchly preferment, 
but he had not the patience to wait. He 
imagined that others were standing in his 
way; and of course they were; for under the 
calm exterior of things ecclesiastic there is 
often a strife, a jealousy and a competition 
more rabid than incommerce. To succeed 
in winning a bishopric requires as agacity 
as keen as thatrequired to become a Senator 
of Massachusetts or Governor of New York. 
The man bides his time, makes himself 
popular, secures advocates, lubricates the 
way, pullsthe wires and slides noiselessly 
into place. 

Swift lacked diplomacy. When matters 
did not seem to progress he grew wrathful, 
seized his pen and stabbed withit. But as 
he wrote the ludicrousness of the whole 
situation came over him, and, instead of 
cursing plain curses, he held his adversary 
up to ridicule; and this ridicule is so active, 
the scorn so mixed with wit, the shafts so 
finely feathered with truth, that it is the ad- 
miration of mankind. Vitriol mixed with 
ink is volatile. Then what? we just run 
Swift through a coarse sieve to take out the 
lumps of seventeenth century refuse, and 
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we give him to children to make then 
laugh. Surely no better use can be made 
of pessimists. 

Verily, the author of Gulliver wrote for 
one purpose, we use his work for anothe; 
He wished for office, he got contempt; he trieg 
to subdue his enemies, they subdued hip. 
he worked for the present and he won jm. 
mortality. 

Said Heinrich Heine, prone on his bedjp 
Paris: ‘‘The wittiest sarcasms of mortals jg 
only an attempt at jesting when compared 
with those of the great Author of the 
‘“Wniverse—the Aristophanes of Heaven.” 

Wise men over and over have wasted good 
ink and paper in bewailing Swift’s maliceand 
coarseness. But without these very ele. 
ments which the wise men bemoan, Swift 
would be forus acipher. Yet love is life 
and hate is death, so how can spite benefit? 
The answer is thatin certain forms of ger. 
mination, frost is as necessary as sunshine: 
so some men have qualities that lie dor. 
mant until the coldness of hate bursts the 
coarse husk of indifference. 

But while hate may animate, only love 
inspires. Swift might have stood at the 
head of the church of England; but even if 
so he would be only a unit in a long list of 
names, and as it isthereis only one Swift. 
Mr. Talmage has recently told us that not 
ten men in America knew the name of the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury until his 
son wrote acertain book entitled ‘‘Dodo,” 
In putting out this volume young Mr. Ben. 
son has not only given us the strongest 
possible argument favoring the celibacy of 
the clergy, but at the same time, if Brook. 
lyn’s great preacher is right, he has made 
known his father’s name, 

In all of Swift’s work save Zhe Journal to 
Stella, the animating motive seemed to have 
been to confound his enemies; and accord. 
ing to the well known line inthat hymn sung 
wherever the Union Jack flies, we must be- 
lieve this to be a perfectly justifiable am- 
bition. But occasionally on his pages we 
find gentle words of wisdom that were meant 
evidently for love’s eyes alone. Thereis 
much that is pure boyish frolic, and again 
and again there are clever strokes directed 
atfolly. Hehas shot certain superstitions 
through with doubt, and in his manner of 
dealing with error he has proven to us a 
thing which it were well not to forget— 
that pleasantry is more efficacious than 
vehemence. 

Let me name one incident by way of 
proof,—the well known one of Partridge, 
the almanac maker. This worthy cobbler 
was an astrologer of no mean repute. He 
foretold events with much discretion. The 
ignorant bought his almanacs and many be- 
lieved in them as a bible, in fact astrology 
was enjoying a ‘‘boom.”’ 

Swift came to London and found that the 
predictions of Partridge was the theme at 
the coffee houses. Hesaw men argue and wax 
wroth, grow redin the face as they talked 
loud and long about nothing—just nothing. 
The whole thing struck Swift as being very 
funny;and he wrote an announcement of his 
intention to publish a rival almanac. He 
explained that he, too, was an astrologer, 
but an honest one, while Partridge was an 
impostor and a cheat; in fact, Partridge 
only foretold things which every one knew 
would cometrue. As for himself, he could 
discern the future with absolute certainty, 
and to prove to the world his power he 
would now make a prophecy. In substance 
it was as follows: ‘‘My first prediction 18 
but a trifle, it relates to Partridge, the al- 
manac maker. I have consulted the star of 
his nativity and I find that he willdie on the 
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agth day of March next.”” This was signed 
‘‘[gaac Bickerstaff” and duly issued in pam- 

hlet form. It had such an air of sincerity 
that both the believers and the scoffers read 
it with interest. 

The 30th of March came and another 
pamphlet from Isaac Bickerstaff appeared 
announcing the fulfilment of the prophecy. 
It related how toward the end of March 
Partridge began to languish; how he grew 
‘lland at last took to his bed, and, hiscon- 
science then smiting him, he confessed to 
the world that he was a fraud and a rogue, 
that all of his prophecies were impositions; 
he then passed away. 


Partridge was wild with rage, and im- 
mediately replied ina manifesto declaring 
that he was alive and well and moreover 
was alive on March 2oth. 


To this ‘‘Bickerstaff’’ replies in a pam.~ 
phlet more seriously humorous than ever, 
reafirming that Partridge is dead and clos- 
ing with the statement that, ‘“‘Ifan unin- 
formed carcass still walks about calling it- 
self Partridge, Ido not in any way con- 
sider myself responsible for that.” 


The joke set all London on a grin. 
Wherever Partridge went he was met with 
smiles and jeers, and astrology became only 
ajest to a vast number of people who form- 
erly believed in it seriously. 


When Benjamin Franklin started his Poor 
Richard Almanac, twenty-five years later, 
in the first issue he prophesied the death of 
one Dart, who set the pace at that time as 
almanac makerin America, The man was 
to expire Oct. 17, 1733, at 3:29 p. m. 

Dart, being somewhat of a joker himself, 
came out with an announcement that he too 
had consulted the oracle and found he would 
live until Oct. 26th and possibly longer. 

On Oct. 18th Franklin announced Dart’s 
death, and explained that it occurred 
promptly on time all as prophesied. Yet 
Dart lived to publish many almanacs, but 
Poor Richard got his advertisement and 
many staid, broad-brimmed Philadelphians 
smiled who had never smiled before—not 
only smiled but subscribed, 

Benjamin Franklin was a great and good 
man, aS any man must be who fathers an- 
other’s jokes, introducing these orphaned 
children to the world as his own. 

Perhaps no one who has written of Swift 
knew him so well as did Delany. And this 
writer, who seems to have possessed a ju- 
dicial quality far beyond most men, has told 
us that Swift was moral in conduct to the 
point of asceticism. His deportment was 
grave and dignified, and his duties as a priest 
were always performed with exemplary dili- 
gence. He visited the sick, regularly ad- 
ministered the sacraments, and was never 
known to absent himself from morning pray- 
ers. 

When Harley was Lord Treasurer, Swift 
seems to have been on the topmost crest of 
the wave of popularity. Invitations from 
nobility flowed in upon him, beautiful 
women deigned to go in search of his so- 
ciety, royalty recognized him. And yet all 
this time he was only a country priest with 
a liking for literature. 

Collins tells us that the reason of his pop- 
ularity is plain, ‘‘Swift was one ofthe kings 
of the earth. Like Pope Innocent III., like 
Chatham, he was oneto whom the world in- 
voluntarily pays tribute.” | 

His will was a will of adamant; his intel- 
lect so keen that it impressed every one who 
approached him; his temper singularly 
stern, dauntless and haughty. Buthis wit 
was never filled with gayety; he was never 
known tolaugh. Amid the wildest uproar 
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that his sallies causes he would sit with face 
austere—unmoved. 

PersonallySwift wasa gentleman. When 
he was scurrilous, abusive, ribald, malicious, 
it was anonymously. Is this to his credit? 
I should not say so, but if a man is indecent 
and he hides behind a nom de plume it is at 
least presumptive proof that he is not dead 
to shame. 

Leslie Stephen tells us that Swift was a 
churchman to the backbone. No man who 
isa ‘‘churchman to the backbone” is ever 
very pious: the spirit maketh alive but the 
letter killeth. One looks in vain for traces 
of spirituality in the Dean. His sermons 
are modelsof churchly commonplace and 
full of the stock phrases of a formal religion. 
He never bursts .into flame. Yet he most 
thoroughly and sincerely believed in re- 
ligion. ‘‘I believe in religion—it keeps the 
masses incheck. AndthenI uphold Chris- 
tianity because ifit is abolished the stability 
of the church might be endangered,” he 
said. 

Phillip asked the eunuch a needless ques- 
tion when he enquired, ‘‘Understandest 
thou what thoureadest?” No one as poorly 
sexed as Swift can comprehend spiritual 
truth: spirituality and sexuality are sisters 
that are never separated. Swift was as in- 
capable of spirituality as he was of the 
‘‘erand passion.” 

The Dean had affection; he was a warm 
friend; he was capable even of a degree of 
love, but his sexual and spiritual nature was 
so cold and calculating that he did not hesi- 
tate tosacrifice love to churchly ambition. 

He himself has stated that the celibacy of 
the Catholic clergy isa wise expediency. 
The bacheler physician and the unmarried 
priest have an influence among gentle 
womankind, young or old, married or single, 
that a benedict can never hope for. Why 
this is so might be difficult to explain, but 
discerning men: know the fact. In truth, 
when a priest marries he must at once take 
a new charge, forif he remains with his old 
flock a goodly number of his ‘‘lady pa- 
rishioners,’’ in ages varying from seventeen 
to seventy, will with fierce indignation 
rend his reputation. 

Swift was as wise as aserpent, but not 
always harmless as a dove. He was making 
every effort tosecure his mitre and crosier, 
he had many women friends in London and 
elsewhere who had influence. Rather than 
run the risk of losing thisinfluence he never 
acknowledged Stella as his wife. Choosing 
fame rather than love, he withered at the 
heart,then died at thetop. 

The life of every man is a seamless gar- 
ment. Its woof his thoughts, its warp his 
deeds. When for him the roaring loom of 
time stops and the thread is broken, foolish 
people sometimes point to certain spots in 
the robe and say, ‘‘O, why did he not leave 
thatout!’’ not knowing that every action of 
man is a sequence from off fate’s spindle. 

Let us accept the work of genius as we 
find it; not bemoaning& because it is not 
better, but giving thanks because itis so 
good. 


The Congress Mail-Bag. 


‘‘Tam with you heartily in the hope of 
the Congress and wish that I could send you 
some substantial proof of good will from 
myselfand from my people. * * *Ido 
not see why the Congress should not doa 
great dealin the way of initiating or sus- 
taining religious movements where there 
are not enough Unitarians or Universalists 
or ‘come-outers’ to carry one by themselves. 
But todo this successfully it seems to me 
essential that you should keep well advanced 
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the purpose of the Congress as a congress 
of autonomous bodies, meeting on the com- 
mon ground of love and reverence and as- 
piration for the knowledge that shall make 
justice possible. Yours cordially, Joun W. 
CHADWICK,” Pastor Brooklyn Unitarian 
Church. 

‘‘T am not the less, but rather all the 
more interested in this movement, nowthat 
Iam on this coast, where it does seem to 
me that people are, if possible, more sec- 
tarian rather than less, notwithstanding the 
general move all over the land towards a 
wider platform,.* * *Special effortshould be 
made by a competent hand to remove this 
objection. Many people, especially of the 
more liberal churches, do not understand 
how they can go intothis work without 
losing their denominational identity. I 
have taken special pains to disabuse my 
church on this feature of the work. * * * 
If we can get people to understand that 
‘non-Sectarian’ does not necessarily mean 
undenominational, buta pledge not to worship 
denominationalism, and that this organiza- 
tion does not assume to decide what the de- 
nomination shall be when the church is or- 
ganized, then we have plain sailing.” J.H 
Acton, Pastor People’s Church, Seattle 
Wash. 

‘‘f am afraid I cannot come to Chicago to 
attend the Congress but I am heartily in 
favor of its aim and object. I believe there 
ought to bean association ofall men and 
women who accept the principle of absolute 
mentaland religious liberty. Such an or- 
ganization can do much valuable work in 
the discussion of subjects of great common 
interest,and I should esteem it a great privi- 
lege to takepart in such discussions. But 
I consider the legitimate work of the Con- 
gress as in no sense intrenching upon, or 
as a substitute for, the work of the liberal 
churches. * * * [I would not be willing to 
have my membership in the Congress inter- 
preted to mean that any man enjoys, or has 
a legitimate right to enjoy more religious 
freedom than I have as a memberand minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Church,” JoHN Swny. 
DER, Pastor Church of the Messiah, St, 
Louis, Mo. 

‘‘T am coming to the Congress because I 
am hungry—hungry for a friendly voice, 
hungry for a sympathetic hand clasp. I 
cannot expect to help materially to the 
bread of refreshing on which I know that all 
present will abundantly feed, but I shall be 
there, andI amsure that I shall geta new 
lease of life anda large installment of 
needed vigor to continue the work by being 
there.”” J. H. Parmer, Pastor Universalist 
Church, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

‘‘Perhaps we need the new fellowship 
more than it needs us, but being so far from 
the central fire we have not thought it ad- 
visable, just now, to try todraw the society 
to itsgenial warmth, Personally, I hope to 
come to the Congress.’”’ M. J]. MILLER, of 
the Unitarian Church, Geneseo. 

‘‘T am heartily in sympathy with the Con- 
gress and wish you God-speed. I had 
planned to attend, butcannot. Ihope to 
be with you at the next, meanwhile am 
doing my best to make a broader fellow- 
ship.” Cuas. E. Varney, Pastor Universa- 
list Church, Monroe, Wis. 

‘‘T wish to assure you of interest in the 
Congressand to express the willingness of 
myself and many of those associated with 
me to aidina money way as soon as it isin 
our power to doso.” E, H. Cuapin, Pastor 
UniversalistChurch, Lincoln, Neb. 

The Council of the National Unitarian 
Conference, through its Secretary, D. W. 
Morehouse, ‘‘conveys its appreciation of 
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the invitation to send delegates to the Con- 
gress and its heartiest fraternal greetings. 
While rejoicing inall efforts to bring about 
closer fellowship and co-operation among 
all liberal religious bodies, the Council, in 
the absence of any instructon from the Con- 
ference, does not consider itself authorized 
toelect delegates to represent the Confer- 
ence at the annual meeting of the Congress,”’ 


—> -- 


Address of the President of the 
Western Sunday School Society. 


REV. A, W, GOULD, 


The business of our society has been 
larger this year than ever before, and al- 
though we have sold the first thousand 
copies of one of our most extensive works 
for half what it cost us, still we have reached 
the end of the year with our expenses all 
met and about one hundred dollars in the 
treasury. If we had charged the schools 
what Mr. Blake’s book cost, we should have 
three hundred dollars on hand at present. 
We do not intend to sell our publications so 
much below cost, butin this case we were 
misled by the estimates of the printer. We 
shall try to avoid such mistakes in the 
future, 

We have issued only one entirely new 
publication this year, and that is ‘‘The 
Growth of Christianity,” by Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. This work is the Fifth Yearof the 
Six Years Course, and was printed first as 
lesson leaflets and then paged and sicreo- 
typed in book form, The work has received 
very high praise from many competent 
sources, and will prove a very valuable and 
useful text book for older classes and Sun- 
day schools. Beside this wholly new work, 
we have issued two new editions. Mr, 
Blake’s ‘‘Unity Services and Songs’’ has 
been revised and greatly improved with 
sixty new songs, so that it is practically a 
new book. -The first thousand copies of the 
new edition have already been sold, and 
orders are waiting to be filled from the 
second thousand as soon as it is ready. A 
new and revised edition of ‘‘Beginnings” 
was also issued in September and is nearly 
exhausted. 

Next year we shall complete the Six Years 
Course. Mr. Gannett is preparing the final 
volume, on The Flowering of Christianity 
into Universal Religion, which promises to 
be the finest and most successful year of the 
whole course. 


In addition to this, we hope to start a 
series of illustrated lesson leaflets especially 
designed for the younger pupils, and so pre- 
pared asto be attractive by the illustrations 
and by the interesting character of the sub- 
ject matter, while they will also be most pro- 
foundly religious in teaching that all nature, 
as well as human nature, is divine. This is 
as distincta new departure as was the Six 
Years Course. That course tried to teach 
religion as something to be found in all 
nations and as a natural growth of the human 
soul. This new Nature Series will be an 
attemptto makethe sky and theearth, the 
air andthe water, the plant and the animal, 
all reveal God to the soul of the child. In- 
stead of taking the Burning Bush, the 
Plagues of Egypt, the Red Sea, the 
Water from the Rock, and Manna from 
Heaven, to show God to the little ones, we 
will take the grain of wheat that transforms 
earth to bread, the vine that changes water 
and sunshine into fruit. Instead of teach- 
ing the child that God made all things six 
thousand years ago, we will show how the 
plants and insects and animals make them- 
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selves now and provide for themselves and 
their offspring with a divine wisdom, If we 
can do this successfully we shall lay the 
foundation of a beliefin the divine intelli- 
gence of the universe that cannot be shaken 
by any ‘‘Higher Criticism” or discoveries 
in archeology. 

Besides looking after our publications, I 
have tried to introduce this year some form 
of local Sanday School union. I have be- 
come convinced that our distances are so 
great that we can never gather any large 
number of schools together in one place, 
but if we could persuade the schools of some 
local centers, like Chicago and Davenport, 
and possibly St. Paul and Sioux City, to 
meet two or three times a year to get better 
methods and more courage from each other, 
I think it would help us very much. I have 
asked Rev. E. A. Horton, the president of 
our Boston Sunday School Society, to give 
us an account of the methods and results of 
Sunday School unions in the East, and he has 
kindly consentedand hassent usan admirable 
and suggestive paper, which Mr. Bulkeley will 
read tous. I may say here that the relation 
of our society with our sister organization 
in Boston is most cordial and helpful. The 
eastern society has done everything possi- 
ble to assist us in using their publications to 
fill out our courses; and, as you know, our 
aim is not to duplicate or rival any of their 
works, but only to take up such new lines 
as our western field seems especially to 
need, like The Six Years Course and Nature 
Studies. 

Before closing I ought perhaps to mention 
the fact that the work at the Headquarters 
has largely devolved upon Mr. Scheible and 
myself. When I assumed the position of 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence, | thought I could also keep the presi- 
dency of our Sunday School Society and 
work for it with a clear conscience, because 
the Sunday School and the church work are 
really one. In fact, I think that the Sunday 
School work is the more important of the 
two. Mytwo years’ experience in the mis- 
sionary field has convinced me that unless 
our liberal churches do more to interest and 
attract the young than they are now doing, 
those churches will largely die out in a gen- 
eration or two. ' | 

Therefore I have felt justified in working 
for the Sunday Schools while acting as sec- 
retary of the Western Conference. But I 
have found it very difficult to find 
time to attend to these manifold mat- 
ters, like looking after all of the ar- 
rangements with the printers, the form 
of page and style of type, and so on, as well 
as helping to shape the new lessons. And 
this year the withdrawal of our faithful sec- 
retary, Mrs, Perkins, has placed upon me 
the correspondence also ina large degree; 
and these combined labors have taken every 
moment of my time, and even then things 
have been left undone that ought to have 
been done. I should not have been able to 
carry the work at all, had it not been for the 
efficient help of our treasurer, Mr. Scheible, 
whose earnest and unpaid labors have much 
to do with the satisfactory showing of our 


finances. 
i 


A Glance at the Bright and at the 
Dark Side. , 


There appears to be an irresistible ten- 
dencyin the human mind, apart from any 
interested motive, to promulgate ideas which 
are felt toimply impertant truths, and to 
persuade others to assent to them. A sim- 
ilar disposition is manifest to impart 
knowledge for its own sake; and persons of 
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deep conviction and of a sensitive tempera. 
ment are aptto take a bold stand in support 
of approved religious, moral and politica] 
principles that are neglected or assailed. 
No one will dispute that all this is justifiable 
and praiseworthy. The intensity of this dis- 
position, according to experience, reaches 
itsacme in the domain of religion, for its con- 
fessionsclaim to be in possession of truths 
founded on divine authority, which are of in- 
estimable value to mankind. Religion,there- 
fore, is eminently conservative and natur- 
ally looks with jealousy on the inclination 
that would call in question any of its tenets, 
or try to effect a change in the ritual that 
conforms tothem. Nocause in the history 
of man has elicited greater enthusiasm than 
that of religion; and none can show any ap. 
proach to its list of martyrs. But enthusi- 
asm and devotion, however powerful as fac- 
tors in human affairs, and of noble quality 
when exercised forthe good of man, produce 
disastrous consequences when carried to 
extremes, and especially the excess of zeal 
without knowledge inevitably leads to fana- 
ticism. ; 

The wrong of fanaticism consists in 
the disregard and violation of inalienable 
rights that stand in the way of effecting its 
object, and when wrought into a passion 
does not scruple to adopt violent measures. 
Religious fanaticism is guilty of the glaring 
inconsistency, which renders its crime the 
more outrageous, in being radically incom. 
patible with the first lessons of an enlight- 
ened religion. Itis not difficult to account 
for this inconsistency. Whenever the mere 
confession of acertain form of religion is 
itself considered a virtue of exceeding merit, 
it cheapens morality and paralyzes the 
human sympathies. The fanatical spirit is 
even capable of over riding the warmest 
promptings of the heart, disdaining the sim- 
plest dictates of reason, and giving itself 
credit for having succeeded in these efforts. 
This morbid condition of the zealot’s mind 
is strikingly evident when it concerns the 
spread and supremacy of his creed. The 
scimitar of the Saracene had the shape of 
the crescent, the emblem of his faith; it was 
well matched by the sword handle of the 
crusader, that had the form of the cross. 
The one fell on his knees before ‘‘Alah the 
merciful,” the other professed the ‘‘religion of 
love.”’ Fanaticism increases and grows more 
dangerous in direct proportion to its sin- 
cerity. 

There is for instance not a blot on thechar- 
acter of Torquemado, but he was pitiless to 
the heretic and unbeliever. Where is the 
difference between the savagery that offers 
human sacrifice to anidol and that which 
perpetrates this slaughter— g/orta dei? There 
is no religious belief, however unassailabel 
its doctrines and immaculate its moral 
maxims, which guard against the develop- 
ment ofa wild enthusiasm. Islam confesses 
an absolute, uncompromising monotheism, 
but under Mohammed and the Caliphs it 
proved a most ferocious faith. Monotheism 
is especially liable to be vitiated by fanati- 
cal tendencies, for unlike polytheism, it tol- 
erates but one God. It is remarkable that 
Buddhism, which is a religion without a 
God, counts amongits adherents patterns 
of renunciation, purity of life and active be- 
nevolence. In fact, there is not a particle 
of merit in any faith which does not asso- 
ciate with the idea and worship of the 
Deity, the conviction that man stands in 
moral relations to the Divine Will. Ifthe 
word religion is to retain this proper mean- 
ing, then it does not imply a theological 
system, metaphysical speculation ora theory 
of ethics, highlyinteresting as these subjects 
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are. Nor doesit mean that duty, obliga- 
tion and responsibility depend on sponta- 
neous impulses, momentary feelings, de. 
batable judgments, calculations of utility or 
desire for the greatest happiness, but that 
they are-understood to be the imperious de- 
mands of the divine in man thatspeaks to the 
conscience, a righteousness not of our own 
making. This is the ethical monotheism of 
Israel’s prophets, the crown and glory of 
religion. To them it was not a mere 
emotion or a flash of poetry, it rather came 
to them as an intuition, a vivid conception, 
an inner experience, a revelation. Such is 
thought to be the privilege of genius, that 
grasps a truth or creates a masterpiece of 
art without being conscious of the process 
by which the result was reached. An Eng- 
lish divine calls Newton’s ‘‘Principia”’ an in- 
spiration. Ethics may be divorced in 
thought from religion and practically re- 
ceive a high degree of culture, but as soon 
as the mandatory ‘‘ought or should” becomes 
a subject of contemplation, wonder and awe 
take hold of the mind, acknowledging a 
supreme arbiter of what is just and right, 
and religion is born. . 

Bigotry is a mitigated manifestation of 
fanaticism, detestable for its excessive 
prejudice and blind obstinacy. The show 
of liberality towards opinions that clash 
withthe shibboleth of a sect or party,appears 
to the bigot tantamount to falling from 
grace orasign of. disloyalty. Usually he 
listens with impatience when reasonable- 
ness of his creed is canvassed. A deri- 
sive name often serves him for evading dis- 
cussion, be it that of infidel dog, which is 
the Turkish superlative, or radical,that does 
not sound quite as offensive to polite ears. 
A more refined way of checking criticism 
consists in unctuous expressions of regret at 
the want of consideration or the direct will- 
fulness that disturbs the ease and compla- 
cency of others. There is undoubtedly no 
excuse for the vandalism that scoffs ata 
faith which commands the reverence and at- 
tachment of millions, sanctifies life, fortities 
resolves of right-doing, sustains and con- 
soles under affliction and is a source of 
trust and hope. Unfortunately, however, 
the great majority ofits spokesmen insist 
upon an exclusive scheme by which a re- 
ligious life can be worked out, and but too 
often gain a favorable hearing among good 
people that causes wrangling and friction, 
with all the lamentable consequences of 
which past history gives us so many sad 
accounts. The right of private judgment in 
matters of religion is admitted only to a 
limitedextent by the church and synagogue, 
and hence criticism and protest will not 
cease until a more comprehensive and ra- 
tional definition of the religious relations 
shall be universally accepted, If the signs 
are not all deceptive, they indicate that the 
thinking portion of the world longs fora 
practical religion, which is not based on 
stereotyped formule, but isin touch with 
the truest, the wisest and the best that has 
been transmitted and the spirit of the age 
has developed.—Dr. A. B. ARNOLD in Zhe 
Reform Advocate. 
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Once when the late President of the French Republic 
Was visiting Corot, the great landscape painter, the artist 
was found just putting the finishing touches to an exquisite 
picture. M. Casimir-Périer was so charmed with the work 
that he immediately offered to buy it. Corot replied that 
he could have it on one condition—namely, that M. Casi- 
mir-Périer should pay the butcher’s and baker’s bills of 
Millet, Ready assent was, of course, given. When the 
bills were presented, it was found that they had been run- 
ning for twelve years, and amounted to forty-six thousand 
francs, M. Casimir Périer, however, was true to his agree- 
ment, and now has his reward. His pictureis worth today 
three times the sum paid for it. 


The New Unity. 
Che Word of the Spirit. 


“Get thee up into the high mountain ; lift up thy voice with 
strength; be not afraid!” 


Conference Sermon. 


PREACHED BEFORE THE WESTERN UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE MAY 14, 1895, BY REV. J 
E. ROBERTS, 


" «Neither do men put new wine info o/d bottles.’’ Mat. 
ix. 17. 

Genius anywhere is isolated and austere, 
but in religion the genius is that and more. 
He is the dismay of commonplace minds. 
Unable to account for him and unwilling to 
concede his superiority, the world takes 
refuge from an odious comparison by put- 
ting him out of the class of mortals. A 
miraculous birth, celestial portents, signs 
and wonders, a visible ascension—and 
the exclusion is complete. The world has 
saved itself fromthe necessity of acknowl- 
edging a genius; that is to say, it has reaf- 
firmed its beliet in its own imperturbable 
mediocrity. 

Pilot’s question, ‘‘What then shall I do 
with Jesus, which is called Christ?” is a 
typical question. Inthe presence of great- 
ness, before sublimity and power, confronted 
by equanimity and grace, the bewildered 
world hesitates, doubts, shuffles, is discon- 
certed and oscillates between hatred and 
homage—between assassination and apothe- 
Osis. 

A genius is a creator. He starts anew 
with no past at his back. He makes begin- 
nings. It is a virgin earth that he walks 
upon. He has new hope and fresh inspira- 
tion. He does not count the cost. He has 
daring audacity, boldness, courage, and all 
the world loves him. 

1. Such wasthe Judzancarpenter. Though 
young, yet he challenged teachers that had 
grown gray in the ministry of religion. 
Without learning, yet he met and confounded 
on their chosen field the doctors of the law. 
Having neither prestige nor name, yet he 
defied the traditions of centuries and by an 
exquisite ministry of a few short months 
touched the world’s cold heart to make it 
burn forever. A genius—and, like all such, 
without antecedents—having no successors, 
inexplicable and unique. 

When a genius comes into the world, the 
responsibility of the world is immense. 
Thenceforth thought, conduct and the ideal 
will bear witness for or against men. 

In the religious field, he is the genius who 
answers to the heart of man. Not knowl- 
edge nor power nor authority, not anything 
external, is the secret of this command. It 
is the hidden quality that is potent,—the 
quality symbolized but not confessed, the 
speech without language, the voiceless cry, 
the inarticulate depths calling unto the 
deeps across being’s vast profound. 

The heart of man listens and longs for 
such answers, and when it comes, when 
some one appears who is true to that which 
is best in each—it is no wonder that he is 
burdened withhigh namescoined out oflove’s 
extravagance and passionate delight. Sym- 
bolism and poetry are the language of the 
heart. It can use noother. Heaven has no 
names so high but love can appropriate 
them. And so Christs and Buddhas are 
called divine Saviours and sons of God. 
The heart understands. Only the unloving 
misconstrue these terms. To call one what 
one is not, is the heart’s way of emphasiz- 
ing what one is. 

To clear-seeing love there is no mystery 
about Jesus. Fable, myth and fancy repre- 
sent the attempt of language to match 
emotion with words, to articulate passion, 
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to impale an ecstacy, to tabernacle a vis- 
ion, to fix a record of some fleeting moment 
of bewildering delight. 

For such jubilee of the heart no language 
can be overwrought. From birth to death 
men who awaken the ideal in human hearts 
become saturated with celestial things. To 
callsuch men superhuman, God-begotten, de- 
vine workers of miracles, and whatever lov- 
ing exaggeration fancy can frame, is natural 
and consistent. So long as these titles are 
exponents of the heart all is well. When 
they become instruments of calculation and 
design, when they begin to be justified by 
reason, supported by argument, and but- 
tressed by evidence and demonstration, they 
are odious, 

The soldiers killed Jesus. 
ians annihilated him. 

2. This prophet’s relation to the past 
was definite and unequivocal. He neither 
approved nor condemned it. He ignored it. 
In its time and place it was without doubt 
well enough, but init he felt little interest 
and with it had no concern. It still had 
authority, wealth, recognition, respectabil- 
ity and power. Hecould do without them. 

Calm, heroic and _ self-contained, he 
waived the past and without passion 

or presumption put aside all authority, ad- 
vancing to the splendid doom of genius—to 
stand alone. 

Nothing can be more imposing than this 
sublime audacity. 

Without calculation or expediency, blind 
to events, ignoring tendencies, deaf to 
ambition, heedless of consequences, to set 
aside tradition, withstand precedent, to be- 
come the point of resistance in the current 
of history, shows the frenzy of an immovable 
calm—the madness of the transcendent 
reason. 

On one hand all that affects power and 
implies force—a great system of religion, ac- 
credited teachers, a venerable history, po- 
tent names, eminent respectability, organi- 
zation, wealth, and above all an unimpeach- 
able orthodoxy—in other words, gilded decay 
and unsuspected death. And on the other 
hand, a man, an atom, but this man bearing 
the most solemn and most fearful of all re- 
sponsibilities; the responsibility of a con- 
science informed and irradiated, guided by 
the inner light, loyal to the heavenly vision, 
a soul abandoned to the divine—in other 
words, power, perennial and resistless. 

It was inevitable that this prophet 
should be misunderstood. The Jews and 
the Romans were peoples pre-eminent for 
organization and system. But how organ- 
izé a sentiment, arrange an instinct, syste- 
matize an emotion, or reduce to rule and for- 
mula a faith that had no justification nor 
authority but itself. Yet this was attempted, 
and in later centuries Christianity appeared 
with Christ left out. There is a-sort of hor- 
rible compensation in these subsequent 
events. Koman and Jew united to encom- 
pass the death of Jesus. Afterward Roman 
and Jew united to furnish Christianity with 
a manufactured Christ. Without the name 
Christianity is no more like Jesus than it is 
like Gautama Buddha. 

By his own statement, the prophet of Na- 
zareth began with himself, ignoring the past. 
By the obstinate claims of a factitious Chris- 
tianity, the prophet was the logical continu- 
ance and consummation of the past, fulfil- 
ing its prophecies, completing its sacrifices, 
and rounding out itssystem. 

In their zeal, they found a man innocent 
of presumption or pretense, and fixed upon 
him as the one in whom the old dispensation 
gave way to the new, the law shading into 
grace. And all this in spite of the protests 
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of Jewish scholars, priests and teachers that 
their people’s history will bear no such con- 
struction and their religious symbols had no 
such occult design. The passion for old 
bottles is a disease of religion. 

4. Unhappily for the cause of religious 
progress, the name of Jesus stands for a 
theology. It is impossible to disconnect 
that name from its age-grown associations. 
All language carries double—the speaker 
and the hearer each putintoit # meaning. 
That name has become so thoroughly deper- 
sonalized that itis now a symbol. It does 
not evoke the image ofaman. It calls up 
certain dogmas. One may well wonder 
whether the Jewish people have not the cor- 
rect method in relinquishing wholly the 
name of Jesus to those who have incorpor- 
ated it into a system of theology after their 
own mind and heart. Orcan it be that the 
prophet’s own words about the new wine 
will, if consistently followed, obliterate even 
his own name? Isit childishness that im- 
pels us to cling with almost frantic tenacity 
to the names Jesus and Christ and Christian- 
ity? If Jesus had done likewise there would 
have been no Christianity. If we continue 
to do so can there ever be anything else? 

Jesus was great and potent because he 
was an independent, original man. Herep- 
resented spiritual power at first hand. 
Swayed by the magic of no great name, 
moved by no inspirations vouchsafed to 
others, changing at will Scripture and tradi. 
tion to make them harmonize with his own 
insight of truth, he exemplified the ideal and 
august possibility of initial relations between 
the visible and the invisible, between man 
and God. Itis a poortribute the world pays 
to him, under cover of loyalty to his name, 
by making that name a symbol of the im- 
possible and erecting it as a barrier to keep 
men from attaining the greatness which they 
revere in him. 

The old theology is at least consistent. 
The new is consistent if one is allowed to 
make certain explanations. The old carries 
old wine in old bottles and says so and 
makes no apology. The new offers new 
wine but offers it with much more assurance 
if an old name is blown in the bottle. 

5. Immense difficulties confront such as 
seek religious emancipation. The bloodin 
their veins—the atmosphere of their lives 
are changed with the subtle influence of 
names and terms. The timid seek to 
modify and amend meanings. The impetu- 
ous and rash first despair, then abandon 
and perhaps denounce religion. These two 
classes are everywhere. On one hand, fear; 
on the other hand, disgust. The unrest of 
the multitude is the condemnation of the 
church. Every religion has been distin- 
guished by two things—the greatness of its 
prophets, andthe timidity of its rank and 
file. Religion everywhere has been con- 
tent to enshrine a past. It is the science of 
repetition, the art of imitating. We smile 
at relic-worshipers who cherish the bones 
of dead prophets, but are unconscious of 
the humor when we cherish the dead pro- 
phet’s name 

Hitherto the force of religion has eman- 
ated from the obligation to submit to 
authority. How long must it be before an 
age shall come which shall become its own 
authority, create its own sanctities, utter 
its own inspirations, and reincarnate its own 
divinity? Progress has endowed us with 
a new world, science with new and startling 
revelations, philosophy with amplified and 
ennobled conceptions of the purpose and 
end of law and force. With the new order 
have arisen new needs and new perils, and 
the religion made by other ages, and ade- 
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quate for them, is every day and more and 
more proving ineffective. 

6. Thetimes are big with a new responsibil- 
ityandclamorous witha new demand. A mod- 
ified Christianity is what we have had. As 
a modifier the liberal development has been 
a conspicuous success. Some of the thun. 
derous batteries of the medieval army it has 
silenced by brilliant assaults, and some by 
sweet reasonableness. Meanwhile a higher 
criticism and a more reverent science have 
aided more than much, but what does this 
avail mankind? Simply to make a religion 
less obnoxious is not great cause for rejoic- 
ing. Besides, there has been a temporary 
diminution of moralenthusiasm and moral 
power. The modern movement has dimin- 
ished the authority of the Bible, lessened 
the menace of the creed, taken the torch 
from the shelf over the pulpit, and made a 
huge jest of hell. 

It has freed men. It has yet to make men 
free. All that has been accomplished thus 
far is the creation of an opportunity. The 
transition is past. Attack is useless now, 
if it were not always so. Comparison, argu- 
ment and criticism have yielded abundant 
fruit. Numerous old bottles are broken. 
Many more will break unless the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities leave the corks out, It is the 
time of God’s vintage and the new wine is 
running to waste, 

Every man in his natural state is predis- 
posed to the things that are noble and true. 
Every atom confesses and obeys its law of 
correlation and affinity. It may be blind 
mechanical law, and then it may be open- 
eyed, clear-visioned love. The thrill ot the 
atom may be one with the throb of the infi- 
nite heart. It were strange reasoning to 
conclude that the Infinite who dignifies the 
atom is indifferent to the human soul. It 
violates no known law to assume that God 
never made a human soul and left himself 
out. But, how reluctant has religion been 
to concede a God who is universal. He 
might be revealed in a book, symbolized in 
a church, or manifested in a prophet long 
since dead. In a vague and hypothetical 
way he might be in all things, but no doc- 
trine has ever dared to confront the soul 
with the assurance that, in the mighty series 
of God’s revealings, itself was the highest 
and noblest term. Keligion might well ap- 
propriate the African saint’s tender and pa- 
thetic lament. ‘‘I have loved thee late, thou 
beauty, so old and so new. I have loved thee 
late, and thou wert within, but I was with- 
out and was seeking thee there.’’ 

Religion has externalized God. It has 
made some places holy by means of a sacred 
veneering and some names sacred by the 
use of a mask of divinity. It has been afraid 
of God and denied him. At the heart of 
religion, unsuspected and unseen, subtle 
and insidious atheism has lurked, until now 
God isa myth. The only revelation he ever 
vouchsafed to man is a reminiscence and a 
history. No oneexpects to find God, no one 
is looking for him. The most approved 
Christians are hurrying through an alleged 
vile world, which is no friend to grace, pant- 
ing forfairer worlds on high. 

All violations of law have their inevitable 
retributions, and there is no exemption from 
consequences even when violative acts are 
committed under the most holy sanction of 
religion. Christian theology meant well and 
means well still; none the less it has exiled 
God. It has issued in an unbelief the more 
profound and staggering because it calls 
itself faith. It has secured and sealed its 
own doom because it has discredited the hu- 
man intellect—that tool which the master 
workman has made for himself. 
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8. The soul has rights which no religion 
has been bold and true enough to respect 
Its primal and supreme right is to create. 
and its right and responsibility are one. 
The soul cannot inherit. The past must 
ever be the past. Bibles and Saviours die 
with the generations that gave them being. 
New Bibles must be written. New Saviours 
must come and save. 

No scripture, however sacred or however 
true, is of any value to any soul until it be. 
comes the proper and potent medium by 
which that soul utters itself. It is not a 
question as to whether the Bible is true or 
not or whether it is divinely inspired. Such 
questions are of no concern to the soul. 
Suppose the most ultra claim is allowed, 
that God Almighty dictated every word of it, 
One need not care for atrifling circumstance 
like that. No truth can affect me outside of 
me. God surely will not violate the nature 
he himself ordained in the human soul. 
And I may not be able to understand one 
word of all that he wrote. Moreover, if he 
could write a book by other hands, if he 
could irradiate and inflame other souls, my 
hand and my soul await his mastery. 

Religion needs most of all and first of all 
to free itself from its own excellences. Daz. 
zled and bewildered by its own superb 
achievements, it achieves no more. Charmed 
and enchanted by the virtue of its saints, it 
contents itself with recounting the triumphs 
and cataloguing the names of the dead. 
Moved to homage and to tears by lofty utter- 
ances of enraptured souls, it seeks no more 
the secret of their immortal speech. Rav- 
ished by music borne from afar, it sets no 
more its own harp mute and tense to await 
the touch of the master’s hand. 

The authority of religion everywhere and 
under all names is weak and waning. The 
age-long crime against the soul is returning 
to wound it in its dearest, most sacred af- 
fections. 

The soul seeks to besupreme, The Bible, 
the Christs that have been, the Church, new 
and old, must bow before this sovereign 
which created them. Problems of expedi- 
ency, policies, names, all calculation of con- 
sequences, forecasting of results, wisdom and 
shrewdness of design—all, all, must be ig- 
nored in the consuming passion of the soul. 

Whatever has been said about men being 
inspired is true. Whatever has been claimed 
for Jesus as one with God istrue. For once 
the soul has compelled just recognition and 
merited honor. But God is not dead. 

‘‘Every man has within him his Patmos.” 

Every man, at some time, finds himself in the 
Damascus way. Every path leads soon or 
late into Gethsemane, and thence from the 
shadow into the deeper night. To be true 
to these visions, to look into the abyss from 
the way along those dizzy heights, or to look 
up to those heights from the abyss, though 
the language be weak and faltering, even 
that babbling will be august. 
( God needs no apology. Truth needs no 
evidence and no demonstration; religion 
needs no expedient. The soul can have no 
other authority than itself: The world 1s 
everywhere the embodiment of the Infinite. 
Law is his habit, nature is his syllabled 
speech. The soulis hislivingsymbol. Ke- 
ligion is the human attempt to utter the un- 
utterable, to tell the thought that throbs and 
pleads for utterance, to express in language 
the emotion that surpasses words. 

In every soul its authority is august. 
When religion shall respect the soul as its 
creator, revealer, authority and voice of God, 
then may it put on ‘‘the robes of its new 
coronation and go forth with universal love 
to universal power,”’ 
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aie 
it Clings to the Memory. 


Every one was proud of the great World’s 
Fair; proud because they lived at a time 
when notwithstanding the great financial 
depression, when banks and business houses 
were financially wrecked on every hand— 
notwithstanding such calamities the citizens 
of every state gathered together the good, 
the true and the beautiful and made of them 
a gorgeous pageant that outshone even the 
splendor of the Czsars with all their ancient 
Roman pomp and magnificence. 

It is worthy of note, too, that in this 
country where so much effort is devoted to 
the accumulation of wealth, the nation 
should pause long enough to build sucha 
magnificent peace offering. 

Its memory cannot die with this genera- 
tion for every right minded man or woman 
will have a souvenir of the event to leave to 
their descendents. 

The Souvenir Spoons offered by the 
Leonard Mfg. Co., 20 Adams St., L. S., 
Chicago, are genuine souvenirs, and at a 
price that one can afford to pay. 


Magnificent Buildings. 


Those were imposing buildings 
on the World’s Fair Grounds, but 
above all they represented the 
finer nature of man, his ability to 
build an artistic structure for 
beauty’s sake alone. Six of these 
buildings are exquisitely engraved 
inthe bowls of the six Souvenir 
Spoons offered by the Leonard 
Mfg. Co., 20 Adams St., L. S., 
Chicago. 


Read the description on this 
page and send in your order, 


On Taking Advantage of Opportunities. 


The successful men and women of to-day 
aye the ones who grasp an opportunity, be 
it ever so slight in its upward tendency. 
[here is an opportunity now awaiting every 
reader of THE New Unity to have a set of 
the six genuine World’s Fair Souvenir 
Spoons at the low price of 99 cents. Do 
not try to persuade yourself that you can 
get a setat any othertime. They may all 
be sold and you will then be disappointed. 
The World’s Fair price was $9.00 a set, and 
they may reach that price again some day. 
Who knows? ‘The spoons came OK. I 
Was Surprised at such value for the money.”’ 


W. P. SHARP, 
Benson, N. C. 


Description of Souvenir Spoons. 


They arestandard after-dinner coffee size, 
heavily coin silver plated with gold plated 
bowls, each spoon has a different World’s 
Fair building exquisitely engraved in the 
bowl, and the handles are finely chased, 


showing a raised head of Christopher 
Columbus with the dates 1492-1893, and the 
words World’s Fair City. The set is packed 
in an elegant plush lined case. The entire 
set is sent prepaid for 99 cents, and if not 
perfectly satisfactory your money will be 
refunded. 


Why? 


The illustration on this page is a photo- 
reduction of the set of World’s Fair Souve- 
nir Spoons offered by the Leonard Mfg. Co., 
20 Adams St., L. S., Chicago. 

The very small sum asked for them, 99 
cents, ought to induce every reader to order 
aset. They are genuine works of art and 
make a beautiful collection of souvenirs of 
the Fair. They are described fully in an- 
other paragraph on this page and thousands 
of delighted readers have already purchased 
sets either to commemorate their own visit 
to the Fair and keep in the family as heir- 
looms or to give as presents to the younger 
members of the family as souvenirs of the 
donor. 
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The price for six spoons, 99 cents, is a 
mere trifle when it is considered that the 
World’s Fair was the greatest ever held. 


— —<—>> —_- - 


Notes From Correspondents. 


‘‘The spoons with the premium came all 
right. Iam pleased with the premium and 
am in a fair way to get another club. I 
would like to know if I can have for another 
club of twelve a duplicate premium to the 
last club of twelve sent you, 7, ¢. a set of 
Silverette teaspoons, tablespoons and forks. 
Also if I send a club of more than twelve, 
what the premium would be, and all about 
it. I enclose a stamp for reply. 


Mrs, R. E. OGDEN, 
Iowa City, la. 


- — 
——— 


‘‘T received the package of spoons to-day 
all right and they are very pretty. I thank 
you for your liberal offer but as I reside two 
miles out of the city I don’t believe I could 
dispose of them here. However, I want two 
sets more of the spoons so will enclose two 


dollars in this letter to pay for them. | 
remain,” JOHN 5S, CHANDLER, 
Canton, III. 


_——————— 


‘‘The two sets of Souvenir Spoons ordered 
by me a couple of days ago, received this 
A.M. Am much pleased with them, as well 
as with the promptness with which the or- 
der was filled, and we hasten to avail our- 
selves of your special offer, and enclose N. 
Y. Draft for the amount. We think we could 
speedily dispose of this lot and want more. 
We would also like one set of the Silverette 
teaspoons and one set of Silverette table- 
spoons.” F. S. Heatu & Co., 

Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


——$_< > 


‘‘Am well pleased with the spoons. Will 
see all my friends and try to have them take 
sets,”’ W. D. Repwoop, 

Magnolia, Va. 


‘“‘T acknowledge receipt of spoons, they 

are beautiful.”’ A. B. WILLIAMs, 
Fostoria, O, 

‘‘Have received my Souvenir 
Spoons and am well pleased with 
them,” 

Miss C, E. RATENSTATTER, 

Nooksack City, Washington. 


-__—_- —<G>—-.--——-—- 


|  ‘*The Souvenir Spoons are very 
nice. Will try and send you an 
order for 12 sets.”’ 
BESSIE SNODGRASS, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


‘‘We are all delighted with the 
Spoons.” 
Mrs. G. P. REYNOLDs, 
Custon, Colo. 


‘Spoons received. They are beauties.”’ 
J. Q. Apams, 
Columbus, O. 


‘‘T think the spoons are fine,”’ 


O. H. RATCcLIFF, 
Olney, Ill. 


preciation, 
on this page, Send us your order and ninety- 
nine cents and if you are not satisfied we 
will refund your money, Address Leonard 
Mfg. Co., 20 Adams St,, L. S., Chicago. 


Summary: 


If the reader will glance over the ‘‘Descrip- 
tion of the Souvenir Spoons” there can be 


offered. 


sent prepaid on receipt of 99 cents by P. O. 
or express money order, 
vidual checks, 
them the money will be refunded. 
orders plainly: LEONARD Mre, Co., 
20 Adams St., L, S., Chicago, Ills, 
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The above are all unsolicited words of ap- 
Read the description of spoons 


no doubt of the genuine bargain that is 
The six spoons, in plush lined case will be 
Do not send indi- 


If you are not satisfied with 
Address 
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May 30, I 89s. 


A 16-page 
Weekly. 


° $2.00 per 
The New Unity Annum. 
... PUBLISHED FOR... 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
, — >, 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, Suite '44! Marquette Bidg., Dearborn and Adams Sts.,, 
CHICACO. 


EDITORIAL MANACEMENT. 


Named by the Executive Committee of the American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies 
and approved by the Directors of the Unity Publishing Company. 


HiraAM W. THOMAS, Chairman. EmMIL G. HIRSCH, E. P. POWELL, 
R. A. WHITE, A. N. ALCOTT, JOSEPH STOLZ, 
A. W. GouLD, CAROLINE J. BARTLETT, JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Managing Editor. 


Remittances should be made payable to Bloch & Newman, and should be by 
express money order, post-office money order, draft, check on Chicago bank or registered 
letter. 

Discontinuances.--Subscribers wishing THE NEw UNItTy stopped at the ex- 
piration of their subscriptions should notify us to that effect; otherwise we shall consider it 
their wish to have it continued. 

Changes of Address.--When a change of address is desired, both the new and 
the old address must be given and notice sent one week before the change is desired. 

Business Letters may be addressed to either BLoch & NEWMAN or UNITY 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Suite 1441 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, III. 


THR NON-SKOTARIAN, 
A Monthly Magazine, ° . ° $1.00 per Annum. 
Published by NON-SECTARIAN PUBLISHING CO., 813 Chestnut-st., St. Louis, Mo. 


The above publications are the officially recognized representatives of the Liberal 
Religious Congress noted above. The Editorial managements of both publications have 
been namec by the Executive Committee of the Congress. Both publications will be for- 
warded to one address at the joint rate of $2.25. Send subscriptions to either address. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at the Chicago Post office. 


OUTLINE PROGRAM 
— pou 


AMERICAN CONGRESS OF LIBERAL RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETIES. 


To be Held at Sinai Temple, Chicago, June 4, 5 and 6, 1895. 


Tuesday, June 4th, 8 p. M., Dr. Hirsch presiding. Opening address by the President, 
Dr, Thomas, and the following messages concerning the tendency to unite, the things 
held in common and the things we can do together: from the Universalists, Rev. Marion 
D. Shutter, of Minneapolis; from the Independents, Rev, F. E. Dewhurst, Indianapolis; 
from the Ethical Culture Society, W. L. Sheldon, St. Louis; from the Unitarians 
séeeead oseeeeees; from the Jews, Rev. Joseph Stolz. 


Wednesday morning, 9:30 A. M. The Congress will organize for work, when, in 
addition to the officers’ reports, there will be reports by the standing committee on Mis- 
sionary work, presented by Rev. A. W. Gould, and discussed by Rev. A. N. Alcott, of 
Elgin, Ill.; Mrs. Alice Ball Loomis, of Richland Center, Wis.; Rev. Geo. B. Penny, of 


Chicago; Alvin Joiner, Esq., of Polo, Ill.; Rev. A. G. Jennings, of Toledo, O., and 
others. 


Report on ‘‘A School of Morals and Religion,’’ by Dr. E. G. Hirsch. 
Report on Publication, by Mrs. Henry Solomon. 
Final action on By-Laws provisionally adopted a year ago, 


Wednesday afternoon, 2 P.M. Dr. Orello Cone, President of Buchtel College, on 
‘The Higher Criticism and Its Ethical Relations,” followed by a discussion opened by 


Dr. Hirsch. Dr. Paul Carus on ‘‘The Attitude of Religion to Science,’’ followed by 
discussion. 


Wednesday evening, 8 Pp. mM. ‘*The Uses and Abuses of Wealth,”’ by Rev. George 
D. Herron, of lowa College, Grinnell, Ia., followed by Dr. J. M. Pullman, of Lynn, 
Mass., Julian W. Mack, Esq., of Chicago, and others. 


Thursday morning, 9:30 A.M. ‘The Policy of the Liberal Congress: How far can 
the liberal denominations be federated? Where Federation is impossible, what still 
remains for the Congressto do?’’ Discussion opened by Rev. Arthur M. Judy, of Daven- 
port, followed by five-minute addresses by Rev. J. H. Palmer, of Cedar Rapids, Ia.; 
Rev, Sophie Gibb, of Dubuque, Ia.; Rev. J. L. Dunean, of Streator, Ill., and others. 


‘The Interchange of Ministerial Courtesies Across Theological Chasms,”’ introduced by 
Rev. John Faville, Pastor Congregational Church, Appleton, Wis., followed by Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley, of Chicago; Rev. W. D. Simonds, of Madison, Wis., and others. The 
session to close with the election of officers and other business. 


Thursday afternoon, 2 P.M. A symposium. Twenty minute addresses on. ‘‘The 
Ethical and Religious Content:”’ 


In Modern Art, by Louis Prang, of Boston; 

In Modern Literature; 

In Modern Politics, Rev. W. R. Lord, of St. Paul, Minn.; 
In The Public Schools, Col. F. W. Parker, of Chicago. 


Thursday evening, 8 Pp. M. Address by Rev. Dr. Alfred Momerie, of London, on 


‘*The Essentials of Religion,’’ followed by other speakers and a social reunion in the 
parlors of the Temple. 


Special Rates for those in attendance at the Congress will be made at the Lexington 
Hotel (on the European and American Plan), cor. of 22d Street and Michigan Ave., in 
the same block as the Sinai Temple, cor. of Indiana Ave. and 21st Street. Take Cottage 


Chas. H. Williams, Baraboo, Wis....... I 


of the faith and hope of the people. 


Che Liberal ficld. 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 


Receipts of the American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies, Since 
May 16, 1895. 


Mrs. Minnie S. Savage, Evansville, 
Py Per eee ee ere yey $ 2 
Society of Concord, Syracuse, N. Y 
Mrs. E, E. A. Holway, Decorah, Ia 
Rev. 5. Hecht, D. D., Milwaukee, 
gt PEON ROUTE PEP Oe OT Ore I 
C. F. Taylor, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa.. 1 
Chas. W. Tomlinson, Auburn, N. Y 
Antoinette S. Harris, Chicago.......... I 
First Universalist Society (Englewood), 
ST ctatne vad ste as wee S ieee ss « 25 
William H. Kenyon, New York City.... 5 
Fred, E. & Margaret E. Smith, Greeley, 
CED cic op ye coicaed dbce ceesece ee 


W. L. Sheldon, St. Louis, Mo.......... 
Non-Sectarian Church (Dr. R. C. Cave) 


es: SA DED cee:  bewdebnd sd Kes 25 
Mrs. M. Klein, Van Wert, O........... I 
Bare. C, As BOCK, CICERO... 2. crccccece 2 
Mr. B. A. Plummer, Forest City, Ia..... 10 
Mr. J]. M. Avery, Sacramento, Cal,..... 2 

,y | | oe $98 


Freeport, III. 
The movement at Freeport was organized 
last evening after service by the election of a 
board of trustees, a music committee, a 
treasurer and a president. A_ sufficient 
amount of money has been raised to pay all 
the expenses of the work up to Jan. Ist, 
1896. The best of harmony prevails among 
the adherents of the new society, and a deep 
interest is taken in its work. All are in good 
heart, and have confidence in a successful 
future. The ease with which the money was 
raised to sustain services was a demonstration 


Four delegates were elected to represent 
the society at the coming Liberal Congress, 
and a contribution will be sent to its treasury. 
The secretary never addressed an audi- 
ence that seemed to be more in the spirit or 
more attentive and hopeful than the one last 
evening. The feeling was one of earnest en- 
thusiasm, The subject of discourse was, 
‘*Professor David Swing as Man, Scholar and 
Minister.”’ This topic, illustrating the career 
of a brave pioneer of liberal religion, seemed 
to bein harmony with our work of organiza- 
tion. 

Last Sunday the subject of the sermon was 
‘The Nature and Use of Prayer.’”’ The 
Sunday preceding, it was ‘*The Art of Inter- 
pretation in Religion.’’ 

The audiences have been large and en- 
couraging all the time. Somewhere from 
250 to 300 people are now practically iden- 
tified with the movement. The financial 
strength of the society at present would be 
about $1,200 a year, but with a suitable man 
in charge who could give his whole time to 
the field it could probably be made consider- 
ably more. This of course is the next prob 
lem to be faced, and is the most difficult one. 
The secretary suggested to the society last 
evening that they must not expect to grow up 
like a mushroom over night, and that an 
enduring, profitable church must be a growth, 
perhaps a slow growth; that all sensational- 
ism and extremesshould be avoided, and that 
the work should be even, steady, beneficial 
and earnest, in order to be prosperous, sat- 


isfactory and permanent. 
A. N. ALCOTT. 


Chicago. 

THE CONGRESS OF SCIENTISTS (‘‘meta- 
physical healers’’) is in session at the Metho- 
dist church, corner of South Clark and Wash- 
ington streets, its session lasting from May 
27 to June 1. Among those contributing 
papers we find the familiar name of Rev. N. 
E. Boyd, chaplain of the Seamen’s Home at 


Grove Ave. Cable Cars from down town. 


a 
Princeton, Ill. 
It is with deepest interest that we note the 
increase in the membership of the Sunda 
School connected with the Peoples Churep 
of Princeton, lll. Under the leadership of 
its teacher, Rev. G. H. Putnam, the Adult 
Class now numbers sixty, and each Sunday 
finds more interested hearers taking thei; 
places, These lectures, as they may }, 
termed, have commenced from ‘*Beginnings” 
and will lead out into the higher lines of 
truth. A Sunday School that in a few wee}, 
reaches from ten to eighty, is indeed to |p 
congratulated, as are the people for securing 
the services of one so richly endowed for this 


great work. 
Pasadena, Cal. 


At the recent meeting of the Californj, 
Universalist Convention an afternoon was 
devoted to Sunday Schools and Zhe Uyj. 
versalist reports it as follows: 


‘‘John D. Gaylord, of Pasadena, read 
paper written with great force and ability, in 
the course of which he expressed the thought 
that the miraculous must be discarded and 
the historic Christ rejected in teaching the 
young. The paper aroused enthusiastic oppo- 
sition; and the sentiment alluded to, indignant 
condemnation. J. G. Clarke, the sweet 
singer, prefaced a song by declaring belief in 
the historic Christ. Dr. Deere repudiated the 
thought of the essayist, and declared thatthe 
personal Christ, the historic Jesus, is the es. 
sential inspiration of all true teaching. Dr, 
Hanson conceded to the essayist the right to 
render his own views as he had been asked to 
do, but declared that the Universalist de. 
nomination stood for the historic Christ of 
the New Testament. Revs. L. M. Andrews 
and Mrs. Bowles followed with similar senti- 
ments, and Dr. Conger explained that each 
man’s Christ differed from others’, and that 
no Universalist had the right to insist on fore- 
ing his views on others, except as the Win- 
chester Profession states the denominational 
view: that Christianity‘‘has been revealed in 
one Lord Jesus Christ.’’ No one defended 
Mr. Gaylord’s assertion but himself, and the 
applause given demonstrated clearly that 
California Universalists occupy Christian 


ground.” 
Canton, Ohio. 


The Canton News of a recent date has the 
following: 


A new church organization will be brought 
into existence in Canton Sunday night. Rev. 
S. S. Condo has been busy during the past 
week getting the store room under the New 
Way Health Home, at the corner of Walnut 
and Eighth streets, in good shape for the 
opening meeting. The room has been seated 
with chairs, andit is the intention to carpet tt 
in the near future. An organ has been pro 
vided. On Sunday evening speeches will be 
made by Rabbi Dr. Cline and Dr. F. E. 
Young. Mayor Rice is also expected to de- 
liver an address. Rev. Mr. Condo, when 
asked this morning by a News man as to the 
design of the church, said: ‘‘It will bea 
church of the people, for the people and by 
the people—a people’s church in every sense. 
There will be no written creed. The Bible 
will be our book of divine and human al 
thority. Everybody will be permitted to I™ 
terpret it honestly and conscientiously. This 
movement is antagonistic to organized church- 
es. It will be liberal in its belief, and is designed 
to meet a long felt want in this city. We do 
not ask what a man believes when he jo! 
this church. All that is necessary 1s for him 
to want todo good. Evenif a man were an 
agnostic and doubted the existence of God, 
and yet was a moral man he could be ad- 
mitted. There are many people of liberal 
belief in Canton and I think our prospectsare 
very good. At present our meetings will only 
be held Sunday evenings, although we ™4y 
organize a Sunday school soon and have Se! 
vices in the morning.”’ 


New Orleans. 

On Friday evening May 3, at Touro Syn- 
agogue, Rev. I. L. Leucht delivered his last 
sermon of the season. It wasan extremely 
eloquent and forcible lecture, but the 
audience assembled at the temple of worship 
was extremely small; and it was on this fact 
that the learned divine spoke, His address 


San Francisco. 


seemed almost as heralding for next season 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
aaa nee 
The Leading Conservalory of America 


CARL FABLTEN, Director. 
Founded in 1853 by 
Eg. Tourj6e 


Carroll Co., 


MT. CARROL » Illinois, 


HAS A SEMINARY (with a Conservatory of 
Music and School of Art), the peer of any insti- 
-. West or East, in thoroughness of work, 
eed of location. healthfulness and ease of ac- 
ey ” Send for free ‘‘Oread'’ and get particulars. 


ee 


THE BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Methog-is based on the ‘Natura! 
Method.” Instruction is not bytransiation, but by 
conversational exercises in the new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 

LE FRAN 


% 


OAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Sov der Point Hall is now added to th othe 
buildiiix and its novel arrangement is we} 
adapted t. the school, with its indivi:iual teachin; 


home lite for the boys. 
= F. B. KNAPP, S RP 
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is scarcely less attractive 


p alifornia than the Winter season 


ere. You may doubt] pupils 5. 


th 
0, Summer this. Itisexplained and 


verified in our illustra- 


ted book—‘*To California and Back.’’ For 


free copy, address 


G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., Monadnock Bidg., 


CHICAGO. 


INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE 


ART EMBROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 
[85-187 WABASH AVENUE, 


_Mheeler & Wilson Mir. Co. 


using “ANTI-CORPULENE PILLS’’lose 15 Ibs: a 

fail month. Cause nosickness,contain no poison and never 
- Sold by Druggists everywhere or sent by mail. Par 

* (sealed) 4c, WILCOX SPECIFIC CO. Phila. Pa 


=——... 


fi | 
The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam, as 
the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING, 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A sermon su 
n suggested by the Woman’s Con- 
pte in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 
“as attractive cover. Will make a pleas- 
ouvenir of this memorable congress. 


Bingle copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


ee 


A. B. RUSS & CO.., 


UNDERTAKERS, 


161 Twenty-Second St., 


CHICAGO 
Telephone §, 209 | : 


an agitation of Sunday worship, instead of 
the present Saturday services. If men can- 
not leave their business on Saturday for 
church worship. the query will naturally 
arise, why should not the ‘day consecrated 
by the whole country, to arest from busi- 
ness be used as the day for divine worship 
among Jews. Of course, such a move will 
arouse among the conservative and orthodox 
a spirit of resistance. But to those who 
witnessed the fewness of the numbers at 
Touro Synagogue on last Friday, it is evi- 
dent thatthe exigencies of the case seem to 
demand some radical change. — Jewish 


Spectator. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Rev. Dr. A, L. Guttman has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Hebrew Language and 
Literature at the Syracuse University. The 
institution is under Methodist supervision, 
but ranks very high among the colleges of 
the land. A wide field is thus opened to the 
Doctor and he will fill the position with 
honor. It is but natural that the local Jewish 
community takes great pride in the prefer- 
ment of Dr, Guttman and it is very likely 
that the chair will be liberally endowed by it. 

New York. 

Since the establishment of the Hebrew 
Technical Institute there have been grad- 
uated 173 boys, five of whom have died. Of 
the remaining 168, 71 per cent, are em- 
ployed in mechanical lines; they are, in the 
main, cabinet-makers, pattern-makers, ma- 
chinists,electricians and draughtsmen. The 
present number in the junior class is gI, in 
the middle class 7, in the senior 38; special 
The average age of admission is 
about thirteen and a half, that of graduation 
a little oversixteen and a half years. 


Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
Treasurer’s Report. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING MAY 14th, 1895. 


The past year has been remarkable for the 
proportion of business which represented an 
actual loss tous as publishers, the bulk of this 
loss being on the new edition of the service 
books and on the weekly lesson leaflets pre- 
pared by Mr. Crooker. Happily, we had ex- 
pected some loss on the first thousand of the 
new service books and as our schools have 
kept up a fair interest in the welfare of our 
society, we can enter on another year with 
enough in the treasury to pay our running ex- 
penses for at least a month. 

The contributions from individuals have 
been unusually scarce, and it looks as if 
many who are benefited directly or indirectly 
by our publications had not thought of this 
opportunity of assisting in the good work. 
Thus, only forty paid adollar each as annual 
members, as against eighty-eight a year ago, 
while the donations from individuals fell off 
from $141.20 to $16. ‘The summer institute 
almost paid for itself, the expenses being 
$109.20 and the receipts $103. 

The detailed figures are as follows: 

Receipts : 
Cash Balance, May 12, ’94.$199 15 


hw 6spndeeeanees 64 87 
Collected for Mdse, Sales.. 888 93 
Annual Memberships...... 40 OO 
Contributions from Schools: 

Chicago, All Souls.... 20 00 

‘© Third Church, 20 00 

BaGa. Blake dd ane 

Geneseo, I[Il..... “soe 6S 

ae. geese 5 00 

Biimedale, Ts... cee 10 OO 

Mate, Thins ca. a 20s 2 00 

Pee eee 20 0O 

Shetheld, Ti]......... 5 00 

Davenport, Iowa...... 5 00 

Sioux City, lowa...... 20 00 

Kalamazoo, Mich..... 5 00 

Luverne, Minn....... 4 00 

St. Paul, Minn ...... 20 00 

Cleveland, Ohio...... 20 00 | 


CLEARANCE SAL 
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BOOKS! BOOKS! 


We desire to reduce our stock of books before removing 


to our new offices in the Marquette Building. 


We append 


a list of desirable books at a reduced price, which includes 


postage. 
tion is sold. 


In ordering, give second choice, in case first selec- 


Regular SPECIAL 
i Price. | PRICE. 
Allen, (H. W.)—-Outline of Christian History,......| ¢ .75| ¢ .55 
cs cs —Positive Religion.......... eeeeeees| 7.25] 1.00 
Ayres, (M. C.)—Philips Brooks in Boston...........| .50| .35 
Barrows, (S. J.)—The Doom of the Majority........ .50| .40 
6 ‘:¢ —A Baptist Meeting House......... 75 55 
Bartol, (C. A.)—The Rising Faith................ 1.25| 1.00 
Benedict, (H. A. )—Fagots Cocca sere ceeee seeceee , 1.00 .50 
Browning 8S POCMS oc cece ss cccccccceccccsoccccccsecs| F.00 .70 
Bulfinch, (S. G.)—The Harp and The Cross. ........ .80|  .65 
Clarke, (J. F.)—Orthodoxy: its Truths and Errors.... I.25|} 1.00 
cé 66 —Steps of Belief. .... “Pree rr es re eee 1.00 80 
Cone, ( Orello) —Gospel Criticism and Historical Chris- 
tianity..... “e TEURUEC TTT CE TT LUT 1.75| 1.25 
6 ‘¢ —The Gospel and its earliest Interpre- 
ar bce: 6. as ed els @ bo ebe 1.75 1.25 
Crowe, (W. S.)—Phases of Religion in America......| 1.00] 75 
Daily Bread and other Stories.............. Pete weee .80}  .60 
Frothingham, (O. B.)—Life of Theodore Parker.....| 2.00) 1.50 
6 ‘¢  —Religion of Humanity........| 1.50} 1.15 
Foote, (H. W.)—The Insight of Faith............... 50] 45 
Gannett, (W. C.)—Life of Ezra Stiles Gannett......| 1.00) .80 
Gould, (S. B.)—Curious Myths of the Middle Ages..| 1.50) r.10 
Hale, (E. E.)—Helpful Words......... coccessscces|] F.00] .97§ 
Hall, (E. H.)—Orthodoxy and Heresy in the Chris- 
Cam Church ..cc cc cccsccccccasccce| 75 .60 
Hawthorne, ae ee EsCtOE. ccsccewcscsoeeccce| «90l 1.26 
Higginson, (I. W. and Mary T.)—Such as they are,..| 1.00) .75 
Newton, (R. H.)—Church and Creed................ -75| - .55 
6 ‘¢ —Book of the Beginnings...........| 1.00] .75 
66 $$) — PP DUISCIBIGM 6 occ ccc scce se dseeee ce I.00|] .75 
ce ‘¢ —Right and Wrong Uses ofthe Bible} .75|) .55 
ee ‘¢ =—Social Studies.........0..-sceeee-| 1.00! .76 
s a6. ne OURGRROOGS 0.06 vivcveiccccesecess] 3.96 ¥.00 
Prize Story Book: 
Appleton, (Miss Anna E.)—Stories of Eva......| .80| .60 
Cheney, (Mrs. Ednah D.)—Faithful to the Light, 
i rr fe ror ee ee ee 
Foster, (Sarah Haven)—Watchwords for Little 
Soldiers. ......+. ESedeueewescctvcecss? CF .60 
Fry, (Clara W. T.)—Little Splendid’s Vacation.| .80| .60 
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Miss Ella F. Hubby, | 
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Respectfully submitted, 
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Che Study Club. 


Knowledge is Power. 


Immortality. 

A set of seven lectures on Immortality, by 
M. A. Sabatier, is shortly to be published by 
Fischbacher, of Paris. In anticipation of 
this publication the Revue Chretienne prints 
a specimen lecture, the third of the series, in 
its April number. The theories propounded 
are sufficiently novel, and those who would 
rather come to grief with the bold and ven- 
turcsome than sit still and be safe with the 
cautious, will be pleased with the new book. 
This lecture deals with the connection between 
the soul and the brain. Some idea of the argu- 
ment may be gained from the following brief 
summary:—First, the brain is certainly the 
indispensable instrument of thought in this 
terrestrial life. Psychic activity is always 
accompanied by a physiological fact; but all 
activity of the nerve centers do not necessa- 
rily produce manifest psychic change. The 
mechanism which is set in motion by steam 
power is not its source; but it is indispensable 
to the production of certain desired effects of 
that power. A cerebral mechanism does not 
create thought, does not create mind, but it 
is possible that it has a part to play in rela- 
tion to mind. If the brain is not able to 
make mind out of that which has nothing in 
common with mind, in other words to create 
mind, it is yet capable to make mind out of 
mind. (de faire lesprit avec de lesprit), to 
accumulate it as force, to augment its co-or- 
dination, to organize it, to give form to 
thought, sensibility and will, to organize and 
intensify consciousness, and to constitute at 
last, little by little, the psychic individuality 
and the personality which is its highest ex- 
pression. In so doing the brain acts only as 
a mechanism which, by utilizing and con- 
densing a force regulates and systematises its 
effects. 

Then M. Sabatier develops the idea that 
the universe is full of soul, that mind is 
everywhere, that the potentiality of thought, 
will, sense, conscience is everywhere, and 
that the function of the brain is to facilitate 
the growth and manifestation of this latent 
mental power. The nerve centers, and more 


velops the complex being which we call per- 
sonality. The reception of the mental ema- 
nations which are everywhere diffused in 
Nature is compared with the reception and 
transmission of the rays of heat and light. 
As water accumulates heat, and as the phos- 
phorescents accumulate light to be restored 
in other forms, so the brain accumulates 
soul. As chlorophyll stores the carbon which 
it obtains from the atmosphere in the form of 
cellulose, of wood, of starch, etc., as it ac- 
cumulates the heat and the rays of solar 
light, and restores them to us again by-and- 
by in the combustion of our fires, so M, 
Sabatier believes that there are organs for 
accumulating and organizing the powers of 
sense which in rudimentary forms are diffused 
throughout Nature. He goes so far as to ac- 
cept the saying, abhorrent to the idealist, 
that the brain secretes thought, as the sto- 
mach digests food, and as the liver secretes 
bile. On the understanding that the stomach 
does not create the nourishment which it 
uses, and that the liver does not create the 
bile, but obtains from the blood the various 
constituents which it condenses, modifies, 
and gives forth in new combinations, he 
adopts the simile as a true account of the 
work of the brain. 

A number of illustrations are used in sup- 
port and explanation of this main thought, 
and towards the close of the paper the essay- 
ist recalls the famous saying of Tyndall, that 
he discerned in matter the promise and po- 
tency of all forms and qualities of life. And 
he adds the suggestion that perchance all 
the general power of matter, heat, electricity, 
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magnetism, luminous vibrations, attraction, 
etc., are the first rudiments of mind; he goes 
on to question whether the determinism to 
which they are apparently subject is so abso- 
lute as it seems; and, finally, the essay, which 
in certain passages seemed to savour of a sort 
of materialism, ends with an expression of 
exalted pantheism. Decidedly, M. Saba- 
tier’s book will be one worth looking into.— 
The Enquirer. 
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Have You Smoked Too Much? 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It will relieve the depression caused there- 


by; quiet the nerves and induce refreshing 
sleep. 


Correspondence 


Justice. 

Epitors THE New Unity: In a re- 
cent number of THE NEW UNITY we 
note ‘‘A Brahman’s Thought” to the effect 
that Sir MonierMonier-Williams‘* has been 
proved a partial writer. In the books of 
scholars (?) it has been shown how far Prof. 
Monier Williams has misrepresented, mis- 
translated, or given forged explanations of 
the sacred literature of India, in his Christian 
garb.”’ 

It is entirely unnecessary to offer any de- 


fence whatever of Sir Monier Williams, be- 
cause in scholarly circles the name of the 


distinguished Orientalistis asufficient guaranty 
for accurate and conscientious work. Still it 
must be confessed that in some instances the 
turbid waters of Oriental literature have be- 
come greatly purified in flowing through the 
poetical minds of European translators. 
The vulgarity and meaningless repetitions 
which we find in the work of native scholars, 
give place in other hands to expressions of 
high poetic beauty. Their own literary taste 
is so refined that unconsciously, perhaps, to 
themselves, English scholars have elevated 


particularly certain of their cells, have the 
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have occupied without them. In illustration 
of this fact we beg leave to call the attention 
of Jinda Ram to the following extracts from 
the Bhagavad-gita as translated by Sir Mon- 
ier Williams, and ask him to contrast them 
with the version of Kashinath Trimbak Te- 
lang, the distinguished native scholar, 


‘‘Thus having said the mighty Lord of all 
Displayed to Arjuna his form supreme 
Endowed with countless mouths and count- 
less eyes 
With countless faces turned to every quarter; 
With countless marvelous appearances 
With ornaments and wreaths and robes di- 
vine.” [ Wiliams. | 
The native scholar translates as follows: 
‘““Q god, I see your body, the gods, as 
also the groups of various beings, and the 
lord Brahman seated on his lotus seat, and 
all the sages and celestial snakes, I see 
you who are of countless forms, possessed 
of many arms, stomachs, mouths, and eyes 
on all sides.’’ [ 7Ze/ang. | 


Again, the picture of the gods and he- 
roes entering into Krishna is thus given by 
the English scholar: 


‘‘The first Creator, lord of all the gods 
The ancient One—supreme Receptacle 
Of all that is, knowing all, Immensely Vast 
Thou comprehendest all, thou art the All. 
To thee earth’s greatest heroes must return 
Blending once more with thy resplendent 
essence 
Like mighty rivers rushing to the ocean.”’ 
[Wilhams.]| 
The native scholar more literally renders 
this scene in the following language: 
‘Seeing your mighty form, with many 
mouths and eyes; with many arms, thighs 
and feet; with many stomachs and fearful 
with many jaws, all people, and I likewise,am 
much alarmed, oh, youof mighty arms.... 
And all these.... bands of kings and Brah- 
mans,...together with our principal war- 
riors also, are rapidly entering your mouths, 
fearful and horrified by reason of the rugged- 
ness and distortion of your face and jaws. 
And some with their heads smashed, are 
seen to be stuck in the spaces between the 
teeth. As many rapid currents of a river’s 
waters run towards the sea alone, so do these 
heroes of the human world enter your mouths 
blazing all around....Swallowing all these 
people, you are licking them over and over 
again from all sides with your blazing 
mouths.” [ Ze/ang.] 


In order to verify these quotations the 
reader is referred to ‘*Indian Wisdom,”’ p. 
147, and to the Bhagavad-gita, Telang’s 
trans. pp. 93-130. Of course Jinda Ram will 
not dispute the accuracy of the work done 
by the distinguished Hindu scholar, and the 
most casual observer must see that if Sir 
Monier Williams has ‘‘misrepresented, mis- 
translated, or given forged explanations,’’ as 
is so gravely charged, then indeed the sacred 
literature of India has been greatly improved 
by the process, 

Sincerely yours for Truth and Justice, 

ELIZABETH A. REED, 
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Che Studyp Table 


THe MELANCHOLY oF STEPHEN ALLARD: A 
Private Diary edited by Garnet Smith. New 
York: Macmillan & Co, 305 pp.: $1.75. 


Stephen Allard is a fictitious person, or 
rather his name is another name for Garnet 
Smith, the actual author of the book. We 
cannot believe, however, that Stephen Allard, 
as he here represents himself, is perfectly 
identical with the author. No one can do 
good work without getting from it a good 
deal of happiness. Mr. Garnet could not 
have made these studies so earnestly, so 
lovingly; he could not have spun this thread 
of dialectic so exquisitely fine; he could not 
have written so many epigrams and so many 
beautiful sentences and passages without for- 
It will even be 
a question to the reader to what extent his 
melancholy is real. 
something more than a four de force, an at- 
tempt to say everything that can be said for 
Pyrrhonism and pessimism. If the writer is 
not himself as mucha victim to ‘‘the 
malady of the century’’ as he represents 
Stephen Allard to have been, his sympathy 
with the malady that he depicts is generous 
and profound. 


getting his own melancholy. 


But certainly we have 


He has written a remarkable book. It 
will suggest Amiel’s Journal more obviously 
than any other book, but it is a much sadder 
book than that and less like it in its essen- 
tial temper than the meditations of William 
Smith, whose biography, with that of his wife 
Lucy, is such a rare possession. There isa 
gleam of better hope in Amiel which here 
is not allowed. There is a promise of it 
near the end, but the clouds straightway 
shut in again, and the last touch of skepti- 
cism is that which suggests the doubt whether 
the physical condition of Stephen Allard, his 
low vitality, was not fundamental to his mel- 
ancholy. 


I have called his book remarkable and it 
is in many ways. The author’s intimate 
knowledge of the literature of his subject, 
direct and indirect, is one of these and is 
sufficient proof that we have here no hasty 
piece of work. Moreover, he must be a first 
rate classical scholar, for he is never at a loss 
fora classical quotation of the less hack- 
neyed or remoter sort to point his argument 
or adorn his phrase. His classical readers 
will no doubt object to the concession which 
he often makes to the illiterate in translating 
his classical quotations. It isn’t nice for 
those who know; but the illiterate will be 
duly grateful for his thoughtfulness. But 
these traits are superficial. His peculiar 
power is analytical, and he brings it to the 
search of every system of philosophy and 
mode of life, and where the search seems 
least promising he succeeds in dropping out 
into the light some evidence of that melan- 
choly which is, he would persuade us, at the 
heart of literature and science and philoso- 
phy and love,—in every form, in short, of 
active or reflective life. 

There is no index or table of contents and 
there are no topical headlines, but there are 
certain marginal readings which enable one 
to seek somewhat less hopelessly for that 
which he has lost of gem or pearlin the wide 
waste of a singularly formless exposition. 
The studies of individual examples of the 
melancholy temper are the brightest (if I 
should not say the darkest) and the best of 
these. 

Those who have little inclination, natural 


jor acquired, to skeptic melancholy—the only 


kind regarded here—may read Mr. Garnet 
Smith’s book without injury and with much 
pleasure in its dialectic subtilty and its liter- 
ary charm. There is good medicine in it for 
the disease of over-confidence in special sys- 
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and for stimula 
ae ting and regulating its periodic 


None Genuine unless signed “ BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 


AGollege-Town Pulpit 


MONTHLY SERMONS OF 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


SERIES FOR 1894-95. 

The Soul’s Cry for God. 

Jesus as Humanity’s Ideal. 

Sectarianism: Its Evils, its causes, 
and its Cure. 

The True Cross of Christ. 

Was Jesus God? 

Loyalty to Conviction. 

Is Life a Blessing? 

Mr. Ingersoll’s Treatment of the 

Bible. 


50 eents a Year. 5 cents a Number. 


Furnished in quantities for Post Office Missios 
use at reduced rates. 


SEND ORDERS TO THE 
Unity Publishing Company, 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


— | 


One Upward Look Each 
Day. 
POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE. 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving It 
where it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘0Dé 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. It is surprising 
that so many excellent poems can 
comprised in so small a compass an 
offered at so small a price.” 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
50 cents each; Heavy embossed paper 
30 cents each. of 

Mailed to any address on receipt 
price by UNITY PUBLISHING Company 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. - 


May 30, 1895. 
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Cures 
OTHERS, 


WILL 


Cure You. 
AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


WEAK 


STRONG. 


a 


J, WANT a BARGAIN? vk WISH to sell? 
LANTERNS WANTED ARPYAR SAM 


HAR BACH &CO.809Filbert St. Phila.Pa, 


HIS LATEST WORK, 


The Spirit of God. 


Author of ‘* The Oriental Christ,” ‘* Heart-Beats,” 
Etec. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


I. The Spirit. 
Ii. The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit. 
Ill. Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, 
IV. Sense of the Unseen, 
V. The Spiritin Nature, | 
VI. The Kinship in Nature. 
VII. The Spiritual Power of the Senses, 
. The Spirit in Life, 
IX. The Spirit in the Spirit. 
X. The Spirit in Immortal Life, 
XI. The Spirit in Reason, 
XII. The Spirit in Love. 
. The Spirit in Conscience. 
Che Spirit in Christ. 
XV. The Spirit in History. 
‘1, The Spirit in all Religions, 
Life in the Spirit. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO.,, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH ELL CHIMESand 


In PEAY Sia 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


( ‘opper and Tin.) 
GIPT BOOKS 


DRY. BALTIMORE, MD. 
Borrowings and 
More Borrowings 


Two Companion Volumes of 
Poems and Selections from 
Great Authors. 

Square, 12mo,, handsomely bound in white 

and gold andcolors. Price, 75c. each. 


FOR THOUCHT ana 


FOR REMEMBRANCE. 


A Dainty Gift Booklet of Poems and 
Serections. 
Square, 12mo., white embossed cover, 
Price, 35c,. each. 


The above named gift books may be had 
singly or together from or will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price by 


Unity Publishing Company, 


tems of philosopoy, The Hegelian, the 
Spencerian, the Kantian, will do well to 
come here and see himself as others see him. 
But, however contagious the malady which 
it describes, it is not epidemic. It is the 
malady of spirits who are hyper-sensitive, 
morbidly introspective and withdrawn from 
active life. The logical outcome of science 
may be melancholia—practically your scienti- 
fic man is habitually of a serene and cheerful 
disposition. Andto the great bulk of men 
and women, working, loving, strivingin a 
busy, crowded world, the lucubrations of 
Stephen Allard will be inevitably far off and 
strange. What does this mean but that ‘‘the 
life is the light of men,’’ much more than 
the remorseless, logical analysis of an in- 
tellect cloistered from the healthy, natural 
delights of wholesome daily labor and a well 
ordered heart and home? Cc. 


Pror. EMERSON’s work8n the history of 
the English language, which isin great de- 
mand both in England and in the colonies, 
has gone already into its second American 
edition, 


THE new edition of Rudyard Kipling’s 
works, just published by Macmillan & Co., 
includes all his early Indian tales, and, in- 
deed, forms au absolutely complete edition! 
of his works, with the exception of two 
volumes—Many Inventions and The Jungle 
Book. 

THE Open Court Publishing Company, of 
Chicago, have just issued a second edition of 
their authorized translation of Th. Ribot’s 
‘*Diseases of Personality,’”’ the first having 
been exhausted in three years. The popu- 
larity Of Professor Ribot’s works is certainly 
deserved, as they form delightful introduc- 
‘tions to the study of psychology and arere- 
markable specimens of economy and lucidity 
of exposition. The present translation has 
been revised throughout and embodies all 
the corrections and additions of the new 
fourth French edition, The bibliographical 
references have been verified and an analyti- 
cal index made, which will much enhance 
the usefulness of the book. (Pp. 164, cloth, 
75 cents, paper, 25 cents.) 


The Magazines. 


IN THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS for May the 
leading articles of the month are particularly 
interesting and seemingly well chosen; and 
among the special features the descriptive 
list of (75) conventions and summer gather- 
ings for 1895 will be much appreciated. 


LEND A HAND for May contains an inter- 
esting sketch of the Free Public Library 
movement and its results, by Prof. H. H. 
Barber, and a paper on Prison Reform in 
Japan, taken from the Missionary Herald, 
which would inspire more confidence if it 
contained less ‘‘gush.’’ In connection with 
the work of the Internationa] Law and Order 
League, Mr. Clarence Greeley, its secretary, 
publishes a very helpful course of study in 
civics, in which history and theory are 
equally represented. 


THE MEADVILLE PORTFOLIO for May, per- 
haps the last number, is bright and interest- 
ing, containing a word of encouragement to 
the devoted souls from Robert A. Woods, the 
Head of the Andover House, a letter from 
Oxford, by Prof. Carpenter, sketches of two 
deceased graduates of the school, T. H. 
Mumford and E. C. L. Browne, an account 
of the excellent mission work carried on by 
the students, and a word on acommon dining 
hall, together with interesting notes on life 
at the school. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF 
Goop MEN AND GREAT for April is devoted 


: 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ing, as Mr. Hubbard’s essays generally are. 
We cannot refrain from quoting the answer 
of the old artist who never went to church, 
to one who asked him what he thought of 
God: “God, God—what do 1 know of God, 
what does any one! He is our life—He is 
the All, but we need not fear Him—all we 
can do is to speak the truth and do our work. 
Tomorrow we go—where ? I know not, but I 
am not afraid.’’ 


LITTELL’s LIivING AGE for May II is an 


Please Don’t Forget It 


That Dr. H. James Cannadis /ndica is pre- 
pared in Calcutta, India, from the purest and 
best Native Hemp, and this is the only 
remedy, either in that country or this, that 
will positively and permanently cure Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Nasal 
Catarrh and Nervous Debility, or break up 
a fresh cold in 24 hours. $2.50 per bottle, 
or three bottles for $6.50. Craddock & Co., 
Proprietors, 1032 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Circulars and certificates Free. 


interesting one for the political student. The 
first article is on ‘*The Situation in Italy,’’ 
and the third ison **The Political Situation 
in France.’’ The former is taken from 
Macmillan’s Magazine and is by C. B. Roy- 
lance-Kent; the latter is by Gabriel Monod 
and was first published in the Contemporary 


Review. 


_ OO Or 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity <or review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and 
all that seem to be of special interest to the readers 
of Unity will receive further notice. Any book 
mentioned, except foreign ones, may be ehusined 
by our readers from Unity Publishing Co., 175 
oe St., Chicago, by forwarding price name 

elow. 


THE POWER OF SILENCE: An Interpreta- 
tion of Life in its Relation to Health and 
Happiness. By Horatio W. Dresser. Boston: 
Geo. H. Ellis. 219 pp.; $1.50. 


THE FINANCIAL SCHOOL AT FARMERVILLE. 
Reported by Cotton M,. Barley. Chicago: 
Phe Currency Publishing House, 178 Mich- 
igan St. Paper, 124 pp.; 25 cents. | 
Jimmy Boy (Little Prudy’s 
Series). By Sophie May. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 157 pp.; 75 cents. 

THE STORY OF Patriots’ Day: Lexing- 
ton and Concord, April19, 1775. With Poems 


brought out on the first observation of the 
anniversary holiday and the forms in which 
it was celebrated. By Geo. J. Varney. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 170 pp.; 60 cents. 


Doctor GRAyY’s QuEsT. By Francis H. 
Underwood, LL.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
406 PP-> $1.75. 

WHEELBARROW ON THE LABOR QUESTION. 
(The Religion of Science Library, No, 13.) 


Children 


Paper, pp. 303; 35 cents, 
THAT EuURASIAN, Jy Aleph Bey. Chi- 
cago and New York: F, Tennyson Neely. 
$1.25. 399 pp. 
A LITTLE SISTER TO THE WILDERNESS. 
By Lillian Bell. Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 
267 pp. 


lO i> 0 
Through Pullman Sleeping 
Cars from Chicago 
To Dallas and Ft. Worth, 
Texas, via the Chicago & 
Alton Railroad. 


The Chicago & Alton, America’s most popular 
‘allroad, is universally recognized as the best 
ine between Chicago and Texas. Together 
with its connections, it forms the shortest line. 
t offers to its patrons free choice of no less than 
seven different routes beyond its own termini, 
ind now in order to still further improve its 
matchless service, it has establised a daily line 
of through Pullman drawing room sleeping cars 
between Chicago and Dallas and Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 

These through sleeping cars leave Chicago on 
the “Alton’s St. Louis Limited” at 11.00 A. M. 
daily, and running via the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern and Texas & Pacific 
Railways beyond St, Louis, reach the following 
cities at the hours given on the next day after 
leaving Chicago; Little Rock, Ark., 8.05 A. M.; 
Malvern, Ark, (Hot Springs),9.50 A. M.; Dallas, 
Texas, 9.25 P. M.; and Ft, Worth, Texas, 10,30 
P.M. These through sleeping cars also greatly 
improve the Chicago & Alton’s service to Hous- 
ton, Galveston, Austin, San Antonio and Laredo, 
Texas, and the City of Mexico. 

The *“‘Alton’s” Texas route via Kansas City, 
will remain fully up to the high standard main- 
tained in the past, See that your Texas tickets 
read via the Chicago & Alton Railroad. 

JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


to J. M. W. Turner, It is wholesome read-| 


‘Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. ~ 


BOOKS BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


Oe 
No Enemy: But Himself 


The Romance of a Tramp. 
full-page illustrations. 
cloth, $1.50. 

The New York Herald of Sept. 2, the Philadel 
_ Press of Sept. 23, the Rochester Herald of 


ept. 15, and several other papers have each given 
two columns or more to reviews of ‘*‘ No Enemy.”’ 


Twenty-eight 
Bound in ornamental 


ee oe 


One Day 
Bound in ornamental cloth, 50 cents. 


‘*Il enjoyed the book greatly—as a tract it is a 
work of art.’’ Rabbi Solomon Schindler. 


The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette in its issue 
of May 12, 1894, says: ‘‘‘ One Day’ is a dear little 
book all bound in dainty blue and silver. The 
beauty of the cover is only a hint of the sweetness 
and delicacy of the story. You can read it in an 
hour, but its lesson of sympathy will benefit you 
for years.”’ 

The Philadelphia Times of April 21, 1894, says: 
“It isa coarse sketch of Western life, and includes 
on obnoxious burlesque on an impossible preacher. 
[t is a book that every library can do without.”’ 


Forbes of Harvard 


ECloth,*bound in Harvard colors, $1.25. 


This book is meeting with fair sale. A few of 


the critics have spoken well of it. 


....FOR SALE BY.... 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Marquette Building, 
CHICAGO, 


Tv Oe MA REP STERES. 
DYSPEPSIA FLOouR. 
lso Spectal Diabet Barley 


pariey, Cryo 


NO PAIN! 
NO POISON! 


4-CORN SALV 


A TRIAL SIZE BOX 


Ee. FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., + PHILADELPHIA. 


The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of ‘Jesus Brought Back,” *‘Prob- 
lems in American Society,” Etc. 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outside 
and inside the churches, are aware that the 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has revealed 
a New Bible; and what they want to know, and 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, is 
this: What changes in our attitude toward 
the Bible are involved; and what new and 
wiser uses of it are made ssible and neces- 
sary by these discoveries? Mr. Crooker’s pres- 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors in 
the Bible; II. What the Bible Claims for Itself; 
Ill. The Bible as Authority ; Appendiz; Con- 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work much 
original thought, a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, considerable analytical skill, a fair 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of the art 
of presentation.—Brooklyn Standard-Union. 


He has been very successful, and his book is 
one yrergre A to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradi- 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown the sub- 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves un- 
harmed of literary value and spiritual quick- 
ening.— The New World. 


286 Pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Chicago, Il, 


| 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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REMOVES THE TOK-CORN EVERY TIME. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


A Free Course of Liberal Lec- 
tures. 


A course of liberal lectures under the 
auspices of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies will be given in towns not 
toofar from Chicago. The following persons 
have already consented to speak in the 
course: 


A. N. Alcott, ‘‘The Future Interpretation 
of the Bible”; C. F. Elliott, ‘*Our Larger 


Selves’’; W. W. Fenn, ‘*Prayer”’; A. W. 
Gould, ‘‘The Future of Religion’; Robert 
Jardine, ‘“The Need and Possibility of a Uni 
versal Religion’’; R. F. Johonnot, ‘‘Is There 
Need of a Liberal Church?’’]. Ll. Jones, ‘*The 
Parliament of Religions and What Follows’’; 
Joseph Stolz, ‘‘What All Can Believe’’; H. 
W. Thomas, ‘‘The New Theology’’; B, F. 
Underwood, ‘‘Religion From the Standpoint 
of Science’; R. A. White, ‘‘The Untouched 
Remnant’’; Celia P. Woolley, ‘*The Thought 
of God.’’ 

The only charges will be the traveling ex- 
penses of the speakers. Places desiring 
such lectures are requested to address A. W. 
Gould, Chairman of the Missionary Com- 
mittee, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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HOW'S THIS! 

WE offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 

for any case of Catarrh that can not be 


cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F,J. CHENEY & CO., Props, Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F, J. 
Cheney forthe last 15 years, and believed 
him perfectly honorable in all business tran- 
sactions and financially able to carry out 
any obligations made by their firm, 

West and Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. Walding, Kinnan and Marvin, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 


. acting directly upon the blood and mucous 


surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per bot- 
tle. Sold by all druggists. Testimonials 


free. 
————————————— 


THE management of the New England 
Conservatory of Music has arranged to en- 
tertain not less than five hundred delegates 
during the Christian Endeavor Convention, 
which will give an excellent opportunity not 
only for those entertained but for all others 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
magnificent equipment and situation of this 
great institution. The usual midsummer 
term of five weeks begins July 15th, immedi- 
ately after the convention, and is especially 
designed for teachers and others who will be 
benefited by a limited period of instruction 


under able teachers. 
= 0 


Remunerative Industries For 
Both Sexes—and Short-Hand by mail. Wm. 
Bland, Olsburg, Kan. Editor of ‘‘Van Mis- 
sion Echo,’’ a long-hand and short-hand 1o- 


ecnt monthly. 
——___—_—_——»> 0 


The publishers of THE NEw UNITY de- 
sire to engage solicitors in every town and 
city to canvass for subscriptions. Genteel 
employment for man or woman interested in 
the cause that the journal represents. Terms 
made known on application. Address, for 
further particulars, Bloch & Newman, pub- 
lishers, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The Cotton States Exposition. 


The senate of the Pennsylvania Legislature 
has concurred in the resolution that passed 
the House of Representatives, some days 
ago, creating a State Commission, to arrange 
for Pennsylvania’s representation at the Cot- 
ton States and International Exposition, and 
the bill now goes to Governor Hastings for 
approval. There is little doubt that it will 
receive the governor’s signature promptly. 

Governor Thornton, of New Mexico, has 
appointed a commission, consisting of nine 
prominent gentlemen of that state, to repre- 
sent New Mexico at the Cotton States and 
[International Exposition. 

Advices received from Gen. I. W. Avery, 
Foreign Com nissioner of the Cotton States 
and International Exposition, are to the 
effect that President Diaz has appointed a 
commissioner for Mexico, to see to the col- 
lection, transportation and installation of the 
Mexican exhibit at Atlanta, The display will 
be very complete, and, in connection with 
the exhibit, will come the famous Mexican 
National Band, which created such a furore 
at the Cotton Exposition, at New Orleans, in 
1884. There have been many so-called 
Mexican bands in the United States since 
that time, but the original Mexican band can 
only leave the country by permission of the 
authorities, being under military control. 
Gen. Avery writes that it will accompany the 
Mexican exhibit to Atlanta, where thousands 
of people will have opportunity to listen to 
the enchanting music of this famous organi- 
zation. 

THE Department of Justice will make a 
small but interesting exhibit in the Govern- 
ment building at the Cotton States and Inter- 
national Exposition. It will include por- 
traits of eminent men who have occupied 
positions as Attorney General of the United 
States from the time of Randolph, in 1789, 
upto the present year. Among these will be 
many distinguished men from the Southern 
States. Printed copies of Supreme Court 
Reports in historic cases, will be on exhibi- 
tion. Inthe same department will be ex- 
hibited photographs of United States prisons. 
In this connection, the prisoners will be 
shown in various kinds of employment and 
discipline, together with souvenirs showing 
the ingenuity of men in solitary confinement. 
Among these will be such curious relics as 
keys whittled from broomsticks and used to 
unlock prison doors, saws made from dinner 
knives and used tocut through iron doors, 
and canes curiously wrought from polished 
woods and horn. The whole prison system 
will be illustrated in an interesting manner. 

Hon. William B. Hornblower, of New 
York, has accepted the invitation of the 
Georgia Bar Association to deliver the annual 
address before that body in the Auditorium 
hall of the Cotton States and International 
Exposition on the 2d day of October. 

or 


Look oOvUT for imitation of Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap. There are lots of adulterated 
soaps not worthy of a trade mark of their 
own. See that every wrapper has Dobbins 


on it. 


Take no other. 


Hnnouncements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Rell- 
gious Societies In Chicago. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street, 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Athenzeum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
View, T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5S. Moses, 
Minister. 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John S, Cantwell, Min- 
ister. 


ST. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, 
Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2!Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 6Sthstreet. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets, J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 


Unity CHurRCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 
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THE new edition of Balzac’s novels, which 
Mr. George Saintsbury is editing for Mac- 
millan & Co., is to make a beginning im- 
mediately with **The Wild Ass’s Skin.*’ This 


will be followed at monthly intervals by 
‘fhe Chouans,” ‘*The Country Doctor,” 
and **At the Cat and Racquet,’’ each in one 
volume, The first volume will contain an 
etched portrait of Balzac, and a general in- 
troduction, in which the editor will deal with 
his subject biographically and critically, 
while each succeeding story will have a 
special introduction. The translation will be 
specially executed under Mr, Saintsbury’s 
supervision. 
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Pimples, blotches, blackheads, 
red, rough, and oily skin, prevented 
by Cuticura Soap, the most effect- 
ive skin purifying and beautifying 
soap in the world, as well as pur- 
est and sweetest for toilet and nur- 
sery. The only preventive of pim- 
ples, because the only preventive of 
inflammation of the pores, 


Bold t the world. B : F. New- 
ERY & l, King-Edward-st., ° 
SA OR 


“Liberty and Lite” 


Bm. P. POWRLL. 


CONTENTS : 


LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY ARE. 


SIN A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RIGHTEOUs. 
NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAw, 


SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY Spirit, 

A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 

[s THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE Living? 
THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE Goop. 


Not ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, But 
SYMPATHY. 


THE TRUE LIFE. 

THE DOING CREED. 

THE KEYS. 

A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY. 
THE Two THEOLOGIES. 

NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 
CHARACTER, 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 
NEw YEAR IN 1982. 


Paper cover, 208 pp.; postpaid. 25 cts, 


Price Reduced from odc. 


Unity Publishing Co., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE BIBLE: 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


[ts Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author’s ‘What 
is the Bible?” published in 1878, butit “is a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plan, 
and containing more than twice as much matter.” 

It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar 
ship relating to the Bible. 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Our Heredity from God 


CONSISTING OF 


LEGTURES ON EVOLUTION. 
By E. P. POWELL. 


—- Oo--— 


‘This book [now in its fourth edition] is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that rev 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily 
unfolded to us by Science.”’ 


Price, $1.75. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. ’ 


